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HAZLITTIANA. 
(See 10 S. ix. 101, 177, 292.) 


II.—THE WINTERSLOW ESTATES. 


“Pray are the Winterslow estates en- 
tailed ?”,—Lamb to Hazlitt, 2 Oct., 1811. 


(a) In his ‘Memoirs of William Hazlitt’ 
Mr. W. Carew Hazlitt refers to Lieut. John 
Stoddart, R.N., as ‘‘a retired and dis- 
appointed navy man, who had inherited 
or acquired (I hardly know which) a small 

roperty near Salisbury, at a village called 
Wintorslow.” In the course of time Lieut. 
Stoddart died, and was buried, according 
to the register of St. Martin’s Church, Salis- 
bury, on 20 July, 1803. On 1 May, 1808, 
his daughter Sarah became the wife of 
William Hazlitt. Referring to the event, 
Mr. Carew Hazlitt writes :— 

“Mrs. Hazlitt’s property at Winterslow, which 
had been left to her by her father, with a rever- 
sionary interest in what he bequeathed to Mrs. 
Stoddard for her life, was settled upon herself at 
her brother’s instigation, and much to my grand- 
father’s annoyance. There was about 120/. a year 


together.” 


Mr. Birrell, in his ‘ Wiliiam Hazlitt,’ gives 
further currency to this statement as to her 
income and its source. ‘‘ Miss Stoddart,” 
he says, 

“was not romantic, but determined to be married, 
though with a settlement upon herself and her 
issue of her cottages at Winterslow, which pro- 
duced the annual sum of 120/.”’ 

The first time I visited Winterslow, it 
occurred to me that if Sarah Hazlitt ever 
enjoyed an income of 120/. from cottages 
there, her father must have bequeathed 
to her every cottage in the village. But 
on investigation I could find no trace 
id any such extensive Stoddart property 
there. - 


(6) That Sarah Stoddart, at the time of 
her marriage, had a perfect right to secure 
to her own use what property she possessed, 
no one will gainsay. Being, however, in- 
terested in the problems of heredity, I felt a 
desire to ascertain, if possible, whether the 
closefistedness which ever characterized her 
in monetary transactions was a matter of 
transmission or of acquirement. She seems 
to have been called Widow Blackacre, after 
Wycherley’s “ perverse, bustling, masculine, 

ttifogging, and litigious” creation; and 

ary Lamb once wrote to her of a certain 
Jewish bargain with a lover. Then what 
a contemptible document is that later 
diary of hers when in Scotland during the 
divorce proceedings! ‘“ I met him _— 
by the way: he gaveme £10.” “Iwan 
more money.” ‘“‘He would let me have 
the money as he could get it’? ; and so on 
ad nauseam. Then came Hazlitt’s second 
marriage and his continental honeymoon. 
But Sarah, the divorced, was in Paris when 
Hazlitt arrived there, and she wanted 
money from him—and got it. 


(c) In the Salisbury city accounts for 
1808 there is an entry that “ Mr. Hazlett” 
had paid his year’s rent of 15/. 15s. for a 
garden in St. Ann Street. 

The foregoing items marked (a), (0), 
and (c), are sot down in such manner 
cause, although but loosely connected and 
without apparent sequence, they all seemed 
to me to point to one document for elucida- 
tion, viz., the will of Lieut. Stoddart. A 
copy of this was secured forthwith ; and it 
runs as follows :— 

I John Stoddart of the City of New Sarum in the 
County of Wilts a Lieutenant in His Majesty’s 
Nav ing in good health and of sound and perfect 
mind memory and understanding (praised be G 
but considering the uncertainty of this life do make 

ublish and declare this to be my last Will and 
Fenement in manner following (that is to say) 


= 
| 
| 
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First I give and bequeath to my dearest wife Sarah 
Stoddart twenty two pounds per annum to be ea 
at half yearly payments on the two most usual days 
of payment which shall happen after my decease 
which sum of twenty two pounds with the pension 
of thirty pounds per annum which will be allowed 
to her from Government as my widow will enable 
her to live in a handsome and comfortable manner 
the said sum of twenty two pounds I direct to 
paid out of the rents profits and issues of the houses 
and Tanyard given to me by my grandfather Thomas 
Stoddart Also I as to my said wife (during 
the term of her natural life) my present dwelling- 
house and pleasure garden [2] on condition it is 
kept in its present form and state together with 
whatever part of the furniture of the house she may 
chuse to make use of Item I give to my beloved 
son John Stoddart and his heirs for ever all that 
my house outhouses stables and Tanyard situate 
lying and being in Saint Ann’s Street in the City of 
ew Sarum aforesaid [3] but subject to the before 
mentioned bequest tohis mether AlsoI give to m 
said son John Stoddart the Lease from the Revd. 
John Cleevey of my house stables and garden in 
Cathereine Street in the City of New Sarum afore- 
said [4] Also I give and bequeath to him all m 
yroperty in the short annuities And I give an 
queath unto William Benson Earle Esquire of the 
Close of New Sarum and unto my said son John 
Stoddart In trust and to the use and benefit of my 
dearly beloved daughter Sarah Stoddart until she 
shall have attained the age of twenty five years or 
until she shall marry with their consent and 
approbation before that time all that house malt- 
house garden and premises which I purchased of 
Mr John Willis for the term of his natural life (5) 
but it is my direction that the insurance which 
have made on the life of the said Mr. Willis shall 
be duly kept up yearly and paid for out of the rents 
of the said premises if occupied if not occupied then 
to be paid out of any other part of her income so 
that # 4 may be entitled to and receive the four 
hundred pounds assured by that policy I give 
and bequeath unto the said William Benson Earle 
Esquire and John Stoddart In trust as aforesaid 
for my daughter Sarah Stoddart all my property in 
the five per cent Bank Annuities and also all sums 
of money due to me Bonds Notes or other securities 
for money I give unto them In trust as aforesaid 
Also I give and bequeath unto the said William 
Benson Earle and John Stoddart In trust as afore- 
said the small house outhouse and garden late in 
the occupation of Mr. Henry Sutton [6] and after 
the decease of my wife I give the remainder of the 
land and houses which I purchased of Mr. Lowdell 
[7] unto them In trust as aforesaid for the sole use 
and benefit of my said daughter Sarah Stoddart 
Also I give unto them the unexpired term of the 
Lease of my garden in Bugmore held under the 
Corporation of New Sarum [8] for the use of my said 
daughter And my Will is that if either of my 
children John or Sarah Stoddart shall die before 
they attain the age of twenty five years then that 
child’s part or legacy shall go to the survivor And 
all the rest and residue of my money and other 
effects not hereby otherwise disposed of after 
payment of my just debts and funeral expenses I 
do hereby direct to be equally divided between m 
son and daughter John and Sarah Stoddart An 
lastly I do make and appoint the said William 
Benson Earle Esquire and my said son John 
Stoddart Executors In trust of this my Will 


be | Stoddart [L. S.]. 


hereby revoking all former Wills by me made In 
Witness whereof I have to this my Will set my 
hand and seal the second day of January in the 
thirty fifth year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lord 
George the Third by the Grace of God of Great 
Britain France and Ireland King Defender of the 
Faith and so forth and in the year of our Lord one 
thousand seven hundred and ninety five. Jno 
: — sealed published and 
declared re By said John Stoddart the Testator to 
be his last Will and Testament in the presence of 


us who have hereunto subscribed our names as 
resence of the said Testator and 
ohn Goodfellow Senr—John Good- 


witnesses in the 
of each other— 
fellow Junr. 

(a) In this will there is no mention of any 
Winterslow possessions. The properties 
marked 1 and 3 (the figures are mine for 
facility of reference) are identical; 2 and 7 
are another property, also situate in Salis- 
bury, as is item 4. I am led to conclude 
that 5 is also in St. Ann Street, Salisbury ; 
whilst 6 is clearly the house in the same 
street, then let at 4/. 10s. per annum, which 
Hazlitt suggested that Sarah Stoddart 
should sell to help to provide funds with 
which to start their new life. Hazlitt’s 
share of the provision was to be a simple 
affair—“* and I will borrow 100/.” Two 
grey-brick buildings now stand on the site 
of this cottage and the house which in 1826 
was let by Dr. Stoddart to Dr. Thomas at 
28/1. per annum. (This Stoddart house, by 
the way, was a residence of some interest. 
A drawing of it now before me shows it to 
have been in those days a fairly important 
house, with a bay-window on the first floor. 
This gave light to a large banqueting-hall 
having an arched ceiling. Entering the 
house from the street, one had to descend 
two steps.) 

The garden (8) is also in Salisbury. 

I am afraid the Winterslow cottages. 
worth 120/. a year will have to be ignored 
by future biographers of Hazlitt. 


(6) I gather from this will that Sarah 
Stoddart’s meanness in money matters was 
inherited from her father, who, we find, 
left his widow 22/. per annum, which with 
her Government pension of 301. provided 
her with 11. a week—a sum which the Lieu- 
tenant considered would ‘enable her to 
live in a handsome and comfortable manner,” 
after paying for all repairs to the house 
and defraying the expenses incident to the 
upkeep of the pleasure garden, which had 
to be “ kept in its present form and state.” 
Although his widow was to have for her life- 
time “whatever part of the furniture she 
may chuse to make use of,” Sarah had evi- 
dent intentions on some of it, otherwise 
Mary Lamb would have had no occasion 


| 
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to write to her: ‘‘ I am afraid you can brin, 
but few things away from your own house.” 

I think this will has caused me to pity 
Hazlitt more than ever. 


(c) The lease of the Bugmore garden (No. 8 
in the will) was, I find, 
“Mr. Hazlett” paid 15/. 15s. rent for the 
year 1808. In 1602 the garden was let to 
a certain John Batt, and was described 
as ‘‘a part of the Ditch or Trench called 
the Towne Ditch; great Bugmore on the 
South, the Grey Friar’s wall on the West, 
part of little Bugmore on the East.” This 
garden was “ improved” some years later, 
for in 1648 Christopher Batt’s rent was 
10s., and he was assessed on an extra 
41. “for improvement of ye same.” On 
5 Sept., 1707, the lease was transferred to 
Thomas Stoddart, the tanner. (The Stod- 
darts were Salisbury tanners for generations, 
and St. Ann Street, where they lived, was 
known as Tanner Street.) In 1774 Mary 
Stoddart obtained a renewal for 31 years 
of the lease of the “ garden or orchard” 
in question, the length of which from north 
to south was 348 ft., “the breadth at the 
north end” 105 ft. 4in., and at the south 
end 92 ft. In 1805 the executors of John 
Stoddart were replaced by Mary Stoddart,* 
who in 1806-7 paid 15/. 15s. rent under 
a new lease of 21 years. In 1808 ‘ Mr. 
Hazlett” paid a like sum. In 1821 the 
garden was leased to Edward Baker for 
40 years at a similar rental. 

J. Rocers REEs. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


‘MEASURE FOR MEASURE’: SOME ADDI- 
TIONAL Nores. — I, ii, 38-40: “I will, 
out of thine own confession, learn to 
begin thy health; but, whilst I live, 
forget to drink after thee” (see context), 
—This passage is explained by one in Florio’s 
Montaigne, ‘Essays,’ Book I. ch. xl. (1603): 
“Another upon the gibbet calling for 
drinke, and the hangman drinking first, 
said, hee would not drinke after him for 
feare hee should take the pox of him,” The 
passage following in Montaigne is illustrative 
of another part of the play. 

I. iii. 30 

The baby beats the nurse, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. 


* The accounts are evidently in error. The entry 
should show, I think, that the executors of John 
Stoddart replaced the Mary Stoddart whose lease 
of 1774 expired in 1805. 


This refers, Steevens says, to “an ancient 
print, entitled ‘The World turned upside 
down,’ where an infant is thus employed ”’ ; 
but he gives no authority in my edition, 
Compare Nashe’s Introduction to ‘Mena- 
phon’ in Grosart’s ‘Greene,’ vi. 15: “It 
is no meruaile if every ale-house vaunt the 
table of the world turned upside down: 
since the childe beats his father, & the 
asse whippes his master.” 


III. i, 261-3: “‘ Your brother saved, your 
honour untainted, the poor Mariana advan- 
taged, and the corrupt deputy scaled,’’— 
Steevens suggests “ thrown into confusion”’ ; 
others, ‘“‘ weighed (and found wanting).” 
I explain it by the old use of scale (Northern), 
scatter, disperse, with an easy transitional 
sense. The earliest use I quote is from 
Laneham’s ‘Letter,’ 1575. Here is an 
earlier and a better one from Golding, 
* Ovid’ (1565), II, 215-16 :— 

Even so the Waine for want of weight it erst was 
wont to beare, 

Did hoyse aloft and scayle and reele, as though it 
empty were. 

The sense in Golding is that of lightness, 

of chaff, of an unballasted ship—found worth- 

less, Both stand in need of the ‘New 

English Dictionary’s’ history of the usages, 


III, ii, 134-6: “Sir, I was an inward of 
his, A shy fellow was the Duke; and I 
believe I know the cause of his withdrawing.” 
—V. i. 337: ‘‘ And was the Duke a flesh- 
monger, @ fool, and a coward, as you then 
reported him to be ?’’—In a note to the 
— passage (Arden ed,, p. 137) I have 
said : 

“‘Lucio’s accusations against the Duke, though 
very definite on the score of lechery (ILL. ii. 120 
et. seq.), and of foolishness or incapacity (III. ii. 143),. 
do not include that of cowardice, at least ob- 
viously. But what did Lucio mean when he said, 
‘A shy fellow......2? Perhaps this was a hidden 
reference to his timidity.” 


Shy, in the sense of 


physically afraid, is 
used by Golding, ‘ Ovid,’ xii. 341 :— 
He seeke too Nessus (who for feare of wounding 


seemed shye), 
Sayd : fly not. 
And again xv.'577-9 :— 
My horses setting up theyr eares and snorting 


wexed shye, 

And beeing greatly flayghted with the monster in 
theyr eye 

Turned downe to see. 

Shy is seldom met with in Elizabethan 

writers, and seems to have had the strong 

sense of frightened, afraid, in its early use, 

as it still has in the verb, Shakespeare 

uses it only in this play, 
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V. i. 179: ‘‘ Neither maid, widow, nor 
wife,’’—This is in Peele’s ‘ Olde Wives Tale’ 
(Routledge’s ‘ Dyce,’ 451a) :— 

And never none shall break this little glass, 
But she that’s neither wife, widow, nor maid. 


V. i, 321-3 :— 
the strong statutes 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber’s shop, 
As much in mock as mark. 

For my explanation of this passage I must 
refer the note in (Arden ed.). 
I had nowhere been able to meet any 
confirmation of the “table of forfeiture” 
said to be placed upon a barber’s walls, 
See Nares, Steevens, Johnson, Warburton, 
and ‘New English Dictionary.’ However, 
I have since found a passage that tends 
to render my note nugatory. It is in 
“Plaine Percevall’ (1842 reprint, p. 19), 
circa 1589, by Richard Harvey probably :— 

4s ke a blooddy word in a Barbor’s shop, you 
sirra, if he pay it not. Speak a broad word or use 
a grosse tearme amongst huntsmen in chaze, you 
shall be leasht for your labor: as one that dis- 
graceth a gentleman’s pastime and game.” 
This calls for two notes, Dr. 
Kenrick’s forged rules (Nares) contain no 
reference to the fault or its punishment, 
so that he cannot have known this reference 
to build upon, And its non-inclusion at 
“forfeits” in ‘N.E.D. is unfortunate, 
since the book had been read on account 
of the quotation of the passage at the verb 
“to cap,” explained on this one reference 
“to arrest.” This signification does not 
commend itself to me unless it has other 
support. The legal meaning is far-fetched, 
and unlikely, if not impossible, The punish- 
ment was some rough game of bashing the 
offender on the head with his own cap and 
those of the assembly, familiar to school- 
boys, Or else he may have been compelled 
to wear a special fool’s cap or cap of for- 
feiture kept for the purpose, 

V. i. 359: ‘“* Lucio [to the Duke disguised 
as a friar], ....Why, you bald-pated, lying 
rascal, you must be hooded, must you ?.... 
show your sheep-biting face, and be hanged 
an hour! Will’t not off?....[Pulis off 
the friar’s hood, and discovers the Duke].”’— 
Sheep-biter was applied to a sheep-stealer 
or hence to any thievish person, and 

rimarily, perhaps, to a sheep-stealing cur, 
ioe to a skulking thief. See my note 
at passage (Arden ed., p. 138), That sense 
is quite incongruous here, And so it is 
in Shakespeare’s only other use in ‘ Twelfth 


have the niggardly, rascally sheep-biter 
come by some notable shame?” The 
notes only emphasize the difficulty and lack 
of explanation, Malvolio “was a kind 
of Puritan” (II. iii, 144), and that gives 
the clue, In Nashe’s ‘An Almond for a 
Parrot’ (1589) there is a similar use: 
“There is not a Presician in England that 
hath abused arte or mistaken a metaphor 
but I have his name in blacke and white, 
What say you to that zealous sheepebyter 
of your owne edition in Cambridge, that 
saide,”’ &c. It was a term of abuse with 
the Martinists. The true pastors were 
the shepherds, but the Puritans were the 
sheep-biters, It is as likely as not to be 
original in Nashe in this sense, though 
found earlier as a thief. It is in the sense 
of a puritanical sneer that Lucio uses it 
to the supposed friar, 

H, CuicHester Harr, 


BONAPARTE ON THE 
NORTHUMBERLAND. 


(Concluded from p. 4.)' 


Ir had been conjectured by many of the 
newspapers that Bonaparte, whose personal 
courage had never been questioned, would 
play the coward at last, and put an end to 
his own life rather than suffer the disgrace 
of being sent a captive to St. Helena. The 
matter came to his ears, and he said: ‘No, 
no; I have not enough of the Roman in 
me to destroy myself.” He reasoned for 
some time on the subject of suicide, and 
concluded with this decisive opinion :— 

“Suicide is a crime the most revolting to my 
feelings; nor does any reason present itself to m 
understanding by which it can be justified. It 
certainly originates in that species of fear which we 
denominate cowardice. For what claims can that 
man_ have to courage who trembles at the frowns 
of Fortune? True heroism consists in becoming 
superior to the ills of life in whatever shape they 
may challenge to the combat.” 

The great man seldom suffered a day 
to pass without making particular inquiry 
respecting the health of the crew and. the 
nature of such diseases as then prevailed 
among them, with the particular mode of 
treatment. The complaints, according to 
our good surgeon, required a free use of 
the lancet. Napoleon, however, seemed 
to entertain a very strong prejudice against 
bleeding, which, remembering the satire 
of Lesage, he called the Sangrado practice. 
He urged the propriety of sparing the pre- 
cious fluid, but the surgeon maintained 


Night,’ Il. v. 6, where Sir Toby says of 
Malvolio: “ Wouldst thou not be glad to 


the doctrine of the good effects of the practice 
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which Bonaparte had so forcibly reprobated 
and ridiculed. ‘‘A Frenchman,” the Em- 
peror exclaimed, “would never submit 
to the — of the Spanish doctor” ; 
but he no longer argued against it. On 
meeting Mr. Warden he would apply his 
fingers to the bend of the opposite arm, 
and ask: ‘‘ Well, how many have you bled 
to-day?" Nor did he fail to exclaim, 
when any of his own people were indisposed, 
**O, bleed him, bleed him! To the powerful 
lancet with him, that’s the infallible 
remedy.” 

On the Sabbath day, after the performance 
of divine service, some conversation on the 
subject of the Emperor’s religious faith 
had taken place with him and some of the 
principal persons of his suite. It was, how- 
ever, not deemed necessary to communicate 
anything further than that his opinions 
were generally of the most liberal and 
tolerant character. He wished it to be 
stated 
“that his profession of the faith of Mahomet and 
avowed devotion to the Crescent in Egypt was a 
mere act of policy, to serve the purpose of the 
moment. This fact appeared to be asserted with 


particular energy, from the knowledge possessed by 
~, ery communicating it of the abhorrence 
whic 


Bonaparte’s having declared himself a 
Mussulman excited in England.” 


It was on a Sunday at the Admiral’s 
table that Bonaparte catechized the chaplain 
—in a curious and unexpected manner. 
I give some of the Emperor’s questions. 
It is not necessary to quote the answers 
given by the chaplain, who was well qualified 
to reply to questions respecting the faith 
of a far more profound nature. 

“How many sacrame 

‘* Does the Church of England consider marriage 
as a sacrament?” 

‘““What are the tenets of the Church of 
England?” 

“How often is the sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper administered ?” 

i De all communicants drink out of the same 

PTs the bread made use of in the sacrament 
common bread ?” 

“ Supposing that wine could not be procured, 
would any other liquid be allowed as its sub- 
th bishops f: h?” 

e bishops frequently preach ?” 

Do they wear the 

“Have not the bishops a seat in the House of 

eers ?” 

_ There are many more questions of a 
Similar import, but these are sufficient to 
show the nature of Bonaparte’s inquiries. 

On another occasion the author gives a 
further description of the ex-Emperor :— 


‘*He has an uncommon face: large, full, and 
pale, but not sickly. In conversation the muscles 
suffer little or no exertion ; with the exception of 
those in the immediate vicinity of the mouth, the 
whole seems fixed and the forehead pertectly 
However earnestly Napoleon may be in 
conversation, he discovers no distortion of features 
He sometimes smiles, but I believe he never 
laughs...... The interesting children on board, who 
amuse everybody, do not attract his attention. 

“Once indeed, when Bertrand was in conver- 
sation with his master, the Count’s little girl 
intruded upon it with a story which all her father’s 

rohibitions could not silence. On_ this occasion 

apoleon took her by thehand, heard out her little 
tale, and at the conclusion kissed her. But this 
very uncommon attention was probably paid to the 
child as the only mode of getting rid of her which 
might not have been painful to the father.” 

As for Napoleon at cards and at chess, 
there is the following :— 

‘‘ T have observed that at cards our extraordin 
man plays rather a careless game, and loses his. 
money with great good humour. Nay, he is 
frequently inaccurate in reckoning his points, &e., 
but as often, most assuredly, to his loss as his gain- 
At chess, indeed, which is a scientific game, 
independent of fortune, and considered as being 
connected with a leading branch of mili tactics, 
he may not possess the same indifference. However 
that may be, I shrewdly suspect that Montholm, 
poe, he plays with him, takes care to be the 
oser,” 

The excitement in the interesting little 
colony of St. Helena on the arrival of their 
extraordinary guest may be easily imagined. 
Bonaparte did not leave his cabin for a full 
hour after the ship had anchored in the 
bay. 

‘““When the deck oecame clear he his 
appearance and ascended the pee ladder, from 
which he could see every gun that bristles at the 
mouth of the James Valley, in the centre of which 
the town of that name is situate...... While he stood 
there I watched his countenance with the most 
observant attention, and it betrayed no particular 
sensation. He looked, as any other man would 
have looked, at a place whieh he beheld for the 
first time.” 

It may be remarked that in the course 
of his narrative our worthy surgeon some- 
times speaks of Napoleon as the General, 
sometimes as the ex-Emperor, and occasion- 
ally as the Emperor. He did not disembark 
till the 17th of August after sunset, much 
to the chagrin of the expectant inhabitants, 
who had retired to their homes. His first. 
residence on the island was The Briars, the 
residence of Mr. Balcombe, where he re- 
mained till Longwood could be completed 
for him. The worthy doctor had many 
interesting interviews and conversations 
with Napoleon on the island before he finally 
left him. These may form the subject of 
another article. E, Marston. 
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As the only son of the late William 
Warden, author of ‘ Letters from St. Helena,’ 
I need not say how pleased I am to read 
what Mr. E. Marston kindly says upon 
this subject. He seems to me to be per- 
fectly right, except that the letters in — 
tion were written to my mother, then Miss 
Elizabeth Hutt of Appley Towers, Ryde. 
Several of them are now in our possession, 
postmarked ‘St. Helena.” We also have 
my father’s journal, which is written upon 
Government paper supplied to the ships 
in the Navy, so there can be no doubt of 
the authenticity and genuineness of the 
book. It had a very large circulation 
when first published by Ackermann in 1816, 
but has now, as Mr. Marston says, dropped 
out of memory; the contents, however, 
have beea largely used for concocted stories 
about Napoleon by both French and English 
writers. One instance I will give. In a 
French book called ‘Le Cabinet Noir’ 
pp. 160 to 256 are an exact copy, through 
a French version, of part of my father’s 
book. This book purports to be “ translated 
from the original documents and manu- 
scripts” by C. H. F. Blackith, and was 
published by Longmans & Co. in 1887. 

I shall be glad to give Mr. Marston such 
information as I can. We have also some 
curious relics of Napoleon—among others, 
the gold buckles out of his knee-breeches, 
which in parting Napoleon took out and 
i to my father in response to his request 
or some small personal memento. He. had 
previously received a magnificent set of 
ivory chessmen as a present. 

GEORGE CocKBURN WARDEN. 


SyDNEY DOBELL AND HIS EDINBURGH 
FriENDS.—The intimation by Mr. Bertram 
Dobell that he has undertaken to write 
a memoir of Sydney Dobell will perhaps 
revive interest in the work of the poet, and 
elicit, it is hoped, hitherto unpublished 
facts concerning the author of ‘ Balder’ 
and some of his contemporaries and friends. 
Sydney Dobell was one of a distinguished 
group of men of letters, consisting, among 
others, of the author of ‘A Life Drama,’ 
Gerald Massey, Hugh Miller, and Prof. 
Aytoun, all resident in Edinburgh in the 
mid fifties of last century. During his three 
years’ sojourn in the Scottish capital Sydney 
Dobell assisted Smith in procuring the 
Secretaryship of the University, and jointly 
with Alexander Smith he published when 
in Edinburgh ‘Sonnets on the War.’ In- 
eidents of the Crimean campaign and of 


the Indian Mutiny also formed the theme, 
fifty odd years ago, of a number of poems 
by Gerald Massey. Possibly all those 
named above foregathered at Craigcrook, 
the hospitable home, west from Edinburgh 
two or three miles, of John Hunter, to whom 
Dr. Walter C. Smith dedicated ‘ The Bishop’s 
Walk,’ his first volume in verse; and it is 
not improbable that in his poem ‘ Craig- 
crook Castle’ Gerald Massey makes allusion 
to Dobell—“ our poet, Rubens ’”’—and other 
members of the group. Was Sydney Dobell, 
one wonders, familiar with Patrick Proctor 
Alexander, friend of Alexander Smith, and 
the editor as well as writer of the memoir 
in ‘ Last Leaves’? The author of a clever 
burlesque of Carlyle, of an able criticism 
of J. S. Mill’s ‘Freedom of the Will,’ of a 
volume entitled ‘Moral Causation,’ and a 
brochure on Spiritualism, P. P. Alexander 
is nevertheless absent from the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
He contributed the article ‘Golf’ to the 
ninth edition of ‘The Ency. Brit.,’ and, 
curiously, his name appears in the recently 
issued Times handbook—‘ 2,000 Men of the 
Day’! 

Thoroughly Bohemian in temperament 
and habits, Alexander had numerous friends 
in the literary circles of Glasgow and Edin- 
burgh, and besides producing the works 
mentioned, he contributed verse at intervals 
to Fraser's Magazine The Glasgow Citizen, 
and other periodicals. As in the case of 
Dobell, Massey, and Smith, war was both 
the stimulus and subject of some of Alex- 
ander’s most characteristic He 
died in 1886, and it has been the regret of 
his friends that no memoir of “ Pat Alex- 
ander,” as he was familiarly called, has been 
published. The now rare little volume, 
edited by Thomas Spencer Baynes and 
Emeritus Professor Lewis Campbell ‘Alma 
Mater’s Mirror—St. Andrews, 1887,’ con- 
tains a tributary sketch of Alexander from 
the pen of the Rev. W. W. Tulloch. D.D. 

J. GRIGOR. 

105, Choumert Road, Peckham. 


Tue DEEDLING.’’—In 
The Manchester Guardian of 13 April is a 
most interesting communication on “ deed- 
ling’? by Mr. Bertram Smith, “ deedling” 
being, he considers, a lost art, and the 
“*deedler’’ himself obsolete. The deed- 
ler,” however, is not quite obsolete, nor the 
art quite lost, though seldom put into prac- 
tice. The ‘“deedling” is done by the 
mouth, the ‘lips somewhat apart, and the 
tip of the tongue on the roof of the mouth. 
Mr. eedling was 


Bertram Smith says that “ di 
the outcome of an absolute poverty of 


| 
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musical resources” ; that it is not “ sing- 
ing”’ nor “ humming” ; that it is “‘ probably 
the most primitive form of producing 
melodious sounds’?; and that it is the 
indefinite production of ‘‘ deedle-deedle- 
deedle-dee.”” To these words the “ deedler ” 
“‘deedled’’ a tune, quick for er = slow 
for other purposes. Now and then a 
woman may be seen “ deedling’’ to a child 
on her knee. In all the instances I have 
noticed, she had the tips of the child’s fingers 
in her hands, and the “ deedle’’ has been 

Deedle deedle deedle dee, 

Deedle deedle deedle dee, 

Deedle deedle deedle dee, 

Deedle deedle dido, 
her arms and body moving in rhythm. 

Two musical cronies come together, and 
begin to chat about old and new music. 
One asks the other how such and such an 
air goes; in reply the other “ deedles”’ 
it over, and mutual musical satisfaction 
ensues. 

It is over fifty-five years since I heard 
a “deedler” deedle for dancing at a village 
wedding party in the heart of Derbyshire, 
and this was the first and last time I knew 
“‘ deedling’’ done for purposes of dancing. 
The fiddler of the village had trapped his 
fingering fingers the day before, and could 
not play upon his instrument. But Blind 
Stephen was a man of resource, and offered 
to ‘“‘deedle’’ some dancings.” He was 
a big man;- he stood on a slightly raised 
platform at the end of a barn, and began to 
deedle a dance tune. As he warmed to the 
work, his arms, body, and legs took part 
in the deedling, and the couples spun round 
and about almost as well as if the music was 
a crowder’s. Another man put more life 
in it by standing beside Blind Stephen, 
snapping his fingers as an accompaniment, 
his arms, body, and legs “‘ going like smoke ” 
in time with the deedling; and now and 
then he twirled on his feet, bringing them 
down with a stamp. My mother afterwards 
told me that deedling tunes was common 
when fiddlers were not available in the 
villages when she was a girl—not quite a 
hundred years ago. 

Then “ deedling” was practised by chil- 
dren in the course of their games, and though 
it was not known as “ deedling,” they would 
say, ‘“Sumbdy deedle a bit!’ And the 
words of the deedling, as far as I can 
reme mber, were :— 

Deedle, deedle, deedle day ; 
Deedle, deedle, deedle, di; 

Deedle, deedle, deedle, do ; 
An’ we’ll say nowt about it. 


What it all meant I am sure the children 
did not know; but their deedling was a 
remnant of a lost art in the days when 
musical instruments were in many villages 
unknown. TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 


Wipow Maovrice, Printer.—I find this 
curious name—or rather conjunction of 
names—as printer in ‘ The Cypress Wreath,’ 
by Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson, published 
by Smith, Elder & Co., Cornhill, 1828. 
“Veuve” So-and-so is not an uncommon 
business title in France, but the analogous 
title in this country must be unusual. 

W. RosBeErts. 


Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct, 


Don TAVERN, CHELSEA.—In 
the ‘Book of the Words of the Chelsea 
Historical Pageant,’ on p. 113, a scene is 
described in ‘‘ The Garden behind the Coffee- 
House of Mr, Salter in Danvers Street,” 
and on the map at the end of the book 
Salter’s Coffee-House’’ is marked as 
occupying a portion of the site of Sir Thomas 
More’s house. I remember perfectly well, 
in the early sixties, a house in the centre 
of Cheyne Walk which, by its ground-floor 
windows and unenclosed and paved forecourt 
showed that it had been in a very different 
occupation from the adjoining houses, 
and Tc always under the impression that 
this was Don Saltero’s. Both Faulkner 
and Walford confirm this. Has anything 
been recently discovered to throw doubt 
on this generally ———- beliet ? or is it 
merely ‘‘ pageant ”’ history ? 

J. 
5, Burlington Gardens, Chiswick. 


Comte p’ANTRAIGUES.—I should be glad 
of any particulars of the career of the Comte 
d’Antraigues who was murdered at Barnes 
in July, 1812. According to ‘The Annual 

ished himself in European politics. 
R A. A. L. 

Movuntatns.—Can any one 
tell me of any literature dealing with this 
group of mountains in the Lower Engadine, 
more especially as regards the native a? ? 
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ANNE WALTON’sS EPITAPH IN WORCESTER 
CaTHEDRAL.—The epitaph to the first wife 
of Izaak Walton is set out in various editions 
of ‘ The Complete Angler ’ thus :— 

Ex terris 


8. 
Here lyeth, 

In the edition by Nicolas it is set out 
thus :— 

Ex Terris 
M. S. 

In Mr. Marston’s edition the words “ Ex 
terris”’ are above a Maltese cross, while 
below it are the letters M. and S. 

In Dean Plumptre’s ‘Life of Thomas 
Ken’ it is set out as in the first example 
I have given. His note suggests that the 
letters signify “‘ Diis Manibus” or “ Dive 
Memorize Sacrum.”’ 

The inscription to be seen to-day in the 
Cathedral is the same as the one set out 
in Mr. Marston’s book, though no stops 
are to be found after the letters M and S. 

Can any of your readers inform me when 
the cross was substituted for the letter D, 
and give any new suggestion as to the 
meaning of the three letters ? 

STAPLETON Martin. 

The Firs, Norton, Worcester. 


“ CuauTauqua.”—The Times of 13 July 
says 

“We have received from the Fabian Society the 
prospectus of a ‘summer school,’ or educational 
and recreative gathering on the analogy of the 
American ‘Chatauqua’ system, to be held this year 
at Llanbedr.” 

Why is an American summer gathering 
for educational and _ recreative purposes 
called a “‘ Chatauqua ” ? 

A. L. MayHew. 

Oxford. 


[The Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
was an association founded for home reading and 
study by Bishop J. H. Vincent, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in 1878. It was an outgrowth 
of summer assemblies in Chautauqua Lake, and so 
successful that it gave a name to similar meetings. ] 


MELAMPUS AND THE SaintT.—Will some 
one tell me who “ Melampus and the Saint ” 
are, referred to on p. 6 of ‘The Roadmender,’ 
by Michael Fairless ? 

F. E. WItxkinson. 


GLaDsTONE’s Last MomEnts.—I recently 
met with the following passage as a quota- 
tion, without its mentioned :— 
Maas the faith of such a one as Gladstone, who in 
the very face of death could raise his right hand 
and declare (so an eyewitness relates) in solemn 
tones, as of one giving testimony which might not 


again be repeated, ‘ My faith is strong! my faith is 
ph rg wae. in the last farewells could speak, as 
the same witness testifies, ever with unfaltering 
confidence not merely of the reality of life after 
death, but of the certainty that those who are 
parted in tears would meet hereafter in another 
and better world.” 

I shall be glad to learn from what book 
the extract comes, and also the name of 
the eye-witness indicated. H. H. T. C. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS Wantep.—Can 
any one tell me where the following lines 
by Browning are to be found ? 

note did England help me: how can I 
elp England ?”—say, 
Wikies tenes as I, this evening, turn to God to 
praise and pray. 
ZEPHYR. 

[‘ Home-Thoughts, from the Sea,’ vol. i. p. 273, 

Smith & Elder, 1896.] 


In that new world which is the old. 
AGNES CUMMINS. 


[Tennyson, ‘ The Day Dream,’ 1. 168.] 


Who when she died, like Flora fair, | 
Did make the Commonwealth her heir. 


EMERITUS. 


We shall see them, 

We shall know them, 
In the fullness of the time, 
In the glorious new creation, 
In the everlasting clime. 


H. H. T. C. 


Mepat or CHartes I.—I have a very 
beautiful gold (or gilt) medal that has come 
to me by the death of a relative. I know 
nothing about it, but I should think it must 
be of some historical value. It represents 
Charles I. in armour and with a crown on 
head, as any one can see, apart from the 
inscription of his royal titles which sur- 
rounds the figure. It has a little ring 
attached to it, and was hung from a ribbon, 
I presume, On the back are Honisoit, &e., 
a crown, and arms. If you could give me an; 
information concerning it in your valuable 
and interesting paper, I should be greatly 
obliged. ART. 


Mizz at Gosport, Hants.—I have for 
some time been trying to locate the spot 
where this mill once stood, but without 
success. Old maps of the district give other 
mills, but not this particular one. From 
notes in a local paper, about a twelvemonth 
ago, on Gosport, I learn that during the 
siege of Gosport in 1642 a shot from the 
Parliamentarian army passed through the 
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church tower, and also the mill, taking in 
its flight a portion of bedclothes from the 
bed from which the miller had not long risen. 
In all probability the mill was situated on 
what was then Gosport Common, close to 
the Haslar Causeway and Bridge leading 
to the Royal Naval Hospital. -About the 
year 1800 arches were built, connecting the 
ramparts which enclosed the town. One 
of these adjoined the Causeway, and if I 
surmise rightly, the mill was pulled down 
when the arch was erected. Mr. James Paul, 
the last owner, worked the mill from about 
1785 onwards; he was buried in Holy 
Trinity Churchyard, Gosport, in 1883. 
Information locating the spot would be 
appreciated. 


Famity Arms.—I possess an old oak 
carving representing a bear (?) supporting 
& shield, upon which are the following arms 
(coloured): Barry of eight or and gules ; 
upon the last ten roses of the first, 4, 3, 2, 
and 1, impaling Or, three annulets gules. 
Can one of your readers assign these arms ? 
The pe spree is perhaps Hutton, as I 
have a book-plate of this family showing a 
precisely similar coat to the sinister half 
of my carving. WILLIAM GILBERT. 

8, t Road, Walthamstow. 


VoLTaIRE ON Love.—Voltaire wrote this 
elegant distich to be placed beneath a 
figure of Love :— 

~ Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre— 
Vest, le fut, ou le doit étre. 
I wish to know whether the same thought 
had previously appeared in a classical dress, 
R. L. Moreton. 


CasTLEMAN Famity.—Lord Adam Gordon 
(died 13 Aug., 1801) left his property to. his 
natural daughter (‘Scots Peerage,’ iv. 553). 
Was she Elizabeth, wife of Henry Castleman 
“of the Drawing-Room of the Tower, 
London” ? What is known of the Castle- 
man family ? J. M. Buttocs. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


CLEMENT Famity.—The above came from 
Cosham, Alton, and Steep, Hants, and 
Steyning, Sussex. Can any one tell me 
who were the parents and grandparents 
of John Albeck Clement, Colonel R.A., who 
married Margaret Le Maistre? He died 
1838, aged 56. His baptismal register is also 
wanted. I have the marriage of William 
Clement of Steyning, 17 May, 1638, and 

e Greenfield. The former is supposed 
to be the great-great-great-grandfather of 
Col. Clement, and I want to fill in the gap 


in the pedigree between these two. Any 
information on the Clements will be most 
acceptable. 

There is a picture of a —— Clement, 
M.F.H. Sussex, 1700. His Christian and 
names are wanted. reply 


ect. > 
The Cottage, Westhope, Craven Arms, Salop. 


C. Barron, 19, Patt Mari.—A small 
earthenware pot in my possession is thus 
inscribed. Can any reader inform me as to 
when Barron was at this address? The 
‘D.N.B.’ has a notice of a Hugh Barron, 
died 1791, pupil of Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
son of an apoth in Soho. Was he 
any relation to C. Barron? I shall be 
obliged by any reference as to when he 
flourished. H. 8 


Capt. Coox’s Voyacrs.—I have some 
references to an edition of Capt. Cook’s 
vogages which I wish to verify, but cannot 
find the book in the Bodleian. It is an 
edition dated 1790, and runs to at least 
five volumes—probably more—with con- 
tinuous pagination. The references I have 
are to oo iv. p. 1575, and vol. we 1836. 

I am inclined to think the edition does 
not consist solely of Capt. Cook’s voyages, 
but is probably some collection. If any of 
your readers can tell me where it is to be 
found, I shall be duly onnaanas Please reply 


direct. . R. Ray. 
Treverbyn, Fyfield Road, Oxford. 
FARRINGTON, CLOCKMAKER.—Can you 


give me any information about Farrington, 
a clockmaker ? I have a fine specimen of 
a seven-day grandfather clock in mahogany 
ease, of simple, but very beautiful design. 
The clock face has three dials and three 
single hands: one, full size, for minutes, 
pe two within that for seconds and hours. 
On the brass frameplate of the works, 
which are extremely well made, is the in- 
scription “ Farrington, Febr. 1832.” 
JOHN GILCHRIST. 
[See the source of information ng | mentioned 
by us, Britten’s * Old Clocks and their Makers.’] 


SNAIL-EATING AND Gipsies.—Mr. Walter 
Raymond has stated in an article that the 
ordinary garden snail (Helix aspersa) is 
eaten at the present day in Bristol as a 
delicacy. I should like to know if snail- 
eating is still practised in any part of Eng- 
land. Snails roasted on hot embers were 
formerly very popular with gipsies. Do 
gipsies still use them as an article of diet ? 
C. H. R. PEacu. 


Manchester. 


a | 

; | 
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Blackman 
of Whitstable married about 1740 Anne 
Fairway of Whitstable, who is said to be 
connected with the Fairways of London, 
stated to be merchants trading with the 
East in the -eighteenth century. John 
Blackman’s father (Christian name unknown) 
went to China at the end of the seventeenth 
century or early in the eighteenth, and 
brought back a large collection of porcelain. 

. Could any of your readers furnish me with 
aw as to the Blackman and Fairway 
amilies ? Especially I wish to know (1) 
the Christian name, parentage, and birth- 
pee of John Blackman’s father; (2) if 

e was connected with the firm of Fairway ; 
(3) whether Anne Fairway was a member 
of the family of Fairway of London; (4) 
lastly, who possesses the porcelain. Most 
of this passed out of the direct line at the 
death of Charles Blackman, son of the 
above-mentioned John Blackman; while 
some of it is reported to have been given 
to a certain Dr. Romsey of Amersham, 
Bucks, by the Rev. Charles Blackman, 
grandson of John. A. M. BuackMan. 


Wuirtrer.—TI find in Marshall’s ‘ Genea- 
logist’s Guide,’ 4th ed.: ‘‘ Whittier, 1882, 
Will 


large sheet Genealogy of W. family.” 
any reader kindly tell me where I can see 
the above ? W. H. WauirtEar. 

Chiswick. 

OnE-TREE Hitt, GREENwicH.—Can any 
reader give me information regarding the 
tree that stood upon this hill? I have in 
my possession two prints of Peter Tilleman’s 
picture treating on this subject: one dated 
1746, published according to Act of Parlia- 
ment, sculp. Canot; the other dated 1774, 

ublished by John Boydell, sculp. J. Wood. 

he hill is — in both cases, but no 
tree upon it. I have an oil painting of One- 
Tree Hill showing a huge tree with heavy 
branches, forming the most important object 
in the picture. With this exception, it is 
almost identical with the print of 1746 with 
regard to the groups of fi and general 
view. In Mr. A. D. Webster’s book on 
Greenwich Park I read that a tree was blown 
down in August, 1848; but as the tree does 
not appear in the print of 1746 or 1774, 
it seems impossible that a tree of such 
magnitude could have grown in about 
seventy years. 

Was a tree known to exist on this hill 
previous to 1746, from which it took its 
name? and is there any record of its de- 
struction ? A. W. GovuLp. 

Staverton, Briar Walk, Putney, S.W. 


Replies. 


CONSTABLES AND LIEUTENANTS OF 
THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


(10 8. ix. 61, 161, 243, 390, 490.) 


I owe apologies to Mr. Rurron, which 
I render with very sincere regret for the 
necessity. 

1. I overlooked the correct date of Sir 
T. Fairfax’s appointment (1647), as given 
at the end of 10S. ix. 243, and (very foolishly) 
misunderstood the date (1648) as given 
at the top of p. 244 to refer to his original 
assumption of office. In this date MR. 
Rutton and I am (and were) agreed. 

2. Mr. Rurron is por right in the date 
(February, 1784) of Lord G. H. Lennox’s 
appointment. I have the date quite cor- 
rectly in my own MS. list. Unfortunately, I 
referred to my annotated copy of ‘ Haydn’s 
Book of Dignities’ (ed. Ockerby), which 
was at the moment easier of access, in which 
I thought I had entered all the necessary 
corrections. In this book the date is given 
as 1783 simply, and I had added “ Feb.10” 
without altering the year—a most repre- 
hensible oversight, of which I am fully 
conscious. 

By the way, Ockerby’s ‘ Haydn’ is too 
— accepted as a safe guide; not a 
ew writers in the ‘D.N.B.’ have thought 
it unnecessary to go behind this authority 
for a date or fact in the succession of public 
officials. Some of the lists are accurate, 
but there are others (notably those of the 
Secretaries of State as allocated to Northern 
and Southern departments respectively) of 
very little value. 

3. In plunging in medias res with the 
assertion that “‘ Mr. Rutron’s lists are open 
to criticism,’’ I omitted to express (as I 
now do most fully) my sense of the value 
of his collection, for which he deserves the 
thanks of all who take interest in such 
matters. In ne to make that collection 
more perfect and accurate, I hope I am doing 
no disservice either to him or to the readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Most of the remaining corrections are 
admitted by Mr. Rurron; on others he 
keeps an open mind, asking for further 
information, which I proceed to give him. 

4. It is quite true that there is a variant 
to the spelling of Barkstead, though that 
is the more. usual and, I believe, the more 
correct form. Orthographical variations are 
common in_ seventeenth-cent names, 
e.g. Hide and Hyde, Monck and Monk. 
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By the way, why does Mr. Rutrron adhere 
certainly incorrect form “ Penning- 


to the 
ton” ? 

5. It is true (as Mr. Rurron says) that 
G. E. C. dates Lord Alington’s death as 
February, 1684, but in his Corrigenda 
(vol. viii. p. 268) he has corrected it to 
1684/5. A contemporary notice of his 
death is found under date 1 Feb., 1684/5 
in Luttrell (vol. i. p. 326). - 

6. If I wrote “half a century later” 
in speaking of the Earldom of Dartmouth, 
it was a pure slip of the pen for “‘ a quarter 
of a century.” Anyhow, Mr. Rurron 
admits his own error in designating the 
Constable as Earl. I do not know what is 
the “‘ good company ”’ in which he errs here. 

7. Cadogan was appointed Lieutenant in 
December, 1706. I believe (but have not 
the means now of verifying my reference) 
that the date of the Privy Seal appointing 
him is 30 Dec., 1706. The intended appoint- 
ment is announced in The Daily Courant 
of 17 Dec., 1706, and is referred to as pro- 
bable by Luttrell under date 23 Nov. in 
that year (vol. vi. p. 110). Churchill, 
his predecessor, was transferred to the 
Governorship of Guernsey (Privy Seal 
21. Dec., 1706). In Chamberlain’s ‘ Anglize 
Notitia ’ for 1707 (p. 655) the list of ‘ Officers 
of the Tower Garrison ’ is headed by “‘ Briga- 
dier-Gen. Cadogan, esq. [sic], Lieutenant.’ 
I hope that Mr. Rurron will now be satisfied 
that when I ventured to correct him on this 
date and that of Lord Alington’s death, 
I knew what I was writing about. 

8. I am afraid I was technically wrong 
in saying that Compton was gazetted in 1713. 
His 5 ge nm is announced in No. 2762 
of The Postboy (24 Jan., 1712/13), and 
Oldmixon in his ‘History of England’ 
(vol. ii. p. 512) states that on 12 Dec., 1712, 
General Cadogan was “turned out of all 
his employments ”—which I thought was 
matter of common knowledge (except for 
the exact date) to all persons conversant 
with the party history of Anne’s reign, 
which probably Lord de Ros was not. The 
announcement of Cadogan’s removal from 
the Lieutenancy is also given in ‘The 
Political State of Great Britain ’ for January, 
1712/13 (vol. v. p. 62); and in vol. viii. 
(p. 372) of the same series, under date 
22 Oct., 1714, it is recorded that “his 
Majesty had been pleased to continue the 
Earl of Northampton in the post of Con- 
stable of the Tower of London, and Hatton 
Compton, Esq., in that of Lieutenant of 
the said Tower.” I hope I have satisfied 
Mr. Rourrton on this point also. 


9. Col. sl admit at once that I 
have no official record of the Christian name 
of the Col. King who was Lieutenant of 
the Tower in 1689. But I am fairly familiar 
with Dalton’s ‘ Army Lists,’ though I have 
not a copy at hand, and I think that a refer- 
ence to them will show that there was no 
other Col. King at that time; but if there 
was, even then it is an almost certain in- 
ference that the Lieutenant of the Tower 
was identical with Col. Thomas Ki 
(brother of Dr, John King, Master of the 
Charterhouse), who was Deputy-Governor 
of Sheerness from 1690 till his death in 1725, 
and sat’ as M.P. for Queenborough 1696- 
1708 and 1710-22. I hope Mr. Rorron will 
agree with me on this point too, although 
the direct evidence is not so irresistible as 
in the other cases. 

Mr. Rurton thinks I am hard on the 
‘D.N.B.’ in saying that it should have 
known better than to give currency to the 
legend about the knighting of Penington 
and other Aldermen by the Speaker. e 
‘D.N.B.’ is a publication of (from the 
nature of the case) quite exceptional prestige, 
and hence each writer in it should have 
taken exceptional care to ascertain the 
correctness of the supposed facts and dates 
which he or she recorded. I am sorry to 
confess that in my long-delayed ‘ Aldermen 
of London ’ (now about to appear) I accepted 
the authority of the ‘D.N.B.’ for the error 
as to Penington’s knighthood, the part of 
the book in which I reproduced it a a 
been printed off some years ago, before I h 
discovered the blunder, though I have, of 
course, corrected it in later pages. The 
‘D.N.B.’ is singularly unfortunate in its 
article on Penington. In the headline a 
different year is assigned for Penington'’s 
death from that in the body of the article : 
in order to make them tally, a “‘ correction ” 
has been made in the ‘ Errata’ volume ; 
but unfortunately it is the true, and not 
the erroneous, date that has been altered. _ 

With regard to the date of Penington'’s 
appointment (1643), Mr. RuTTon is, as 
he is justified in being, satisfied with the 
authority of Whitelock. I believe—I may 
be wrong, as I am unable to verify my 
impression at this moment—that I took 
my date direct from the Journals of the 
House of Commons. As to Penington’s 
knighthood, it is strange that no one (includ- 
ing myself, until a few years since, although 
I have long been familiar with the City 
records) had noticed that Penington is 
nowhere styled “ Sir Isaac” or “‘ knight ” 
in any contemporary authority. It is an 
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illustration how one writer follows another 
blindly, without testing his statements. 
There is a remarkable instance of this, 
where such authorities as Bishop Stubbs 
and Mr. Horace Round have gone wrong, 
in the matter of the Grocer-Aldermen of 
Richard II.’s reign, which I examined at 
length in The English Historical Review for 
July, 1907. A similar case is that of 
Canning’s first constituency, which is almost 
invariably wrongly given. Copies of a 
little pamphlet (printed for private circula- 
tion) dealing with this point are to be seen 
in the British Museum and Bodleian Lib- 
raries. ALFRED B. BEAvVEN, M.A. 


Nationat Frac (10 ix, 502).—The 
following report from the proceedings of the 
House of Lords of Tuesday, the 15th inst., 
confirms the statement of the official: letter 
I received from the Home Office, dated the 
19th of June, that ‘‘the Union Jack is to be 
regarded as the National Flag, and may be 
used prored by British subjects on land,” 
as well as the further intimation I received, 
also official, that the Royal Standard, being 
the personal flag of the Sovereign, cannot be 
flown except with His Majesty’s permission, 
It is good to know that this question, so 
long agitated, is now finally settled :— 

“ Earl Howe asked the Government, with a view 
to removing any possible doubt that might exist on 
the subject, whether it was a fact that the full 
Union Jack might be flown on land by every citizen 
in the Empire, as well as on the Government offices 
and buildings. 

“The Earl of Crewe: There has existed in the 
public mind a curious confusion as to what flags 
may be flown and what may not be flown. At one 
time it seemed to be believed that the Royal 


Standard could be flown anywhere and by anybody. 
That, however, we now know is not the case. it 
was formally announced that the Royal Standard 
is the personal flag of the Sovereign, and cannot 

flown without His Majesty’s and that 


is only granted when the King and Queen are 
present. Of course, a very different state of things 
applies with regard to the Union Jack. I think it 
may fairly be stated that the Union Jack should be 
regarded as the National Flag, and it may un- 
doubtedly be flown on land by all His Majesty’s 
subjects.” 
JOHN C, FRANCIs, 

(For earlier communications on the subject see 

10S. ix. 128, 154, 174, 255, 292, 396, 514.] 


Minton AND Curist’s COLLEGE, Cam- 
BRIDGE (10 S. x. 30).—In 1642 Milton pub- 
lished ‘ Animadversions upon the Remon- 
strant’s Defence against Smectymnuus,’ 
which evoked a severe and extremely per- 
sonal diatribe from an anonymous critic. 
This straightway prompted the poet to the 


production of an elaborate reply, which he 
entitled ‘An Apology against a Pamphlet 
call’d a Modest Confutation of the Animad- 
versions upon the Remonstrant against 
Smectymnuus.’ Having pointed out that 
his critic spends the first part of his attack 
“not in confuting, but in a reasonlesse 
defaming of the book,” the apologist pro- 
ceeds to consider the grievous personalities 
in the indictment. He holds that his assail- 
ant knows nothing of him further than 
“his owne conjecture,” and presently he 
writes as follows :— 

“T must be thought, if this libeller (for now he 
shewes himselfe to be so) can finde beliefe, after 
an inordinat and riotous youth spent at the Uni- 
versity, to have bin at length vomited out thence. 
For which commodious 1 e, that he may be 
incourag’d in the trade another time, I thank him ; 
for it hath given me an apt occasion to acknow- 
ledge pebicsy with all gratefull minde, that 
more then ordinary favour and respect which I 
found above any of my equals at the hands of those 
courteous and learned men, the Fellowes of that 
Colledge wherein I spent some yeares: who at my 
parting, after I had taken two degrees, as the 
manner is, signifi'd many wayes, how much better 
it would content them that I would stay; as by 
many Letters full of kindnesse-and loving respec 
both before that time and long after, I was assur’ 
of their singular good affection towards me.” 

Tuomas Bayne. 


In the second edition of ‘ The Life of John 
Milton,’ by Dr. Charles Symmons, it is said 
on p. 57 that ‘‘ a son of Bishop Hall is sup- 
posed to have been the immediate advancer 
of the charge.” Joun T. Curry. 

(Mr. MacMicwarn also thanked for 
reply. J 

Puaxtot (10 S. ix. 430, 477; x. 33).— 
The original of Adam de Gurdon’s charter 
cited by White is in Magdalen College, 
Oxford, from which it appears that the 
“place”? given by him to the Priory of 
Selborne was not for a recreation ground, 
but in order that the convent might there 
hold the market which they had by the 
gifts of King Henry III., and might build 
houses and shops upon it. See the ‘Calendar 
of Charters relating to Selborne,’ printed 
by the Hampshire Record Society in 1891, 
p. 64. W. D. Macray. 


' “THoRCET”’ (10 S. x. 29).—I do not think 
that any such word is to be found in any of 
the Selborne charters preserved in Magdalen 
College. W. D. Macray. 


Boox Marerns (10 S. ix. 285).—I quite 
agree with C. C. B.’s remarks as to the futility 
Of giving a wider outer margin at the expense 
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of the inner one. But is your correspondent 
justified in singling out the “ large, stiffly 
volumes of Lord Acton’s ‘ Cam- 
bridge Modern History ’ as a case in point ? 
Bulky the volumes undoubtedly are ; some 
may think the inner margin somewhat 
too narrow; but surely “stiffly bound” 
they are not, and this is where the pernicious 
effects of narrow inner margins principally 
show themselves. Each one of the volumes 
that I have yet received, issued in its strong 
dark blue buckram covers, lies open in one 
hand in a way that few volumes of an equally 
bulky nature do. Tot homines quot senten- 
tie. J. 8S. Upat, F.S.A. 
Antigua, W.I. 


FIELD-GLASSEs IN 1650 (10 S. vi. 188).— 
Mr. James Watson under. this heading 
refers to Galileo’s invention of the telescope 
in 1609. I should like to draw his attention 
to Burton’s note on the ivory tube mentioned 
- Aen tale of ‘ Prince Ahmad and the Peri 


‘*The origin of the lens and its applied use to the 
telescope and the microscope ‘are lost’ (as the 
Castle guides of Edinburgh say) ‘in the gloom of 
antiquity.’ Well-ground glasses have been dis- 
covered amongst the finds in Egypt and Assyria; 
indeed, much of the finer work of the primeval 
artist could not have been done without such aid. 
In Europe the ‘ spy-glass’ first in the ‘ Opus 
box orl of the learned Roger Bacon (circa A.D. 1270); 
and his ‘ optic tube’ (whence his saying, ‘ All things 


are known by perspective’) chiefly contributed to 
make his widespread fame as a wizard. The tele- 
scope was popularized by Galileo, who, as mostly 
ha mnt, carried off and still keeps amongst the 


vulgar all the honours of the invention.” 


I take this note at second hand from p. 57 

of Groome’s ‘Gypsy Folk-Tales,’ a very 

valuable book. ALEX RUSSELL. 
Stromness, Orkney. 


Rovunp Oak Spring (10 S. x. 9).—Round 
oak is described in James A. Sharp’s ‘ Gazet- 
teer of the British Islands,’ 1852, vol. ii. 
p. 509, as being eight miles south-west of 
Reading, S. Berks. 

J. HotpEN MacMicHart. 


CHALK FARM, FORMERLY CHALCOT Farm, 
N.W. (10 S. ix. 251, 338, 377).—Chalk and 
cliffs are closely associated, but it is mere 
coincidence that one named Cliff should 
have held “ Chalk Farm.” John Slannynge 
of Hampstead, Middlesex, in his will, dated 
1558, left to his “kinsman” Henry Cliff 
his lease of Chalcotte, six oxen and six 
kyne, a feather bed, and covering sheets. 
Cha as a place-name in Kingsbury 
occurs about the beginning of the sixteent. 
century, Thomas Frowyk (of Kentish origin) 


being of this ge (Early Proceedings in 
Chancery, bundle 65, No. 126). As a per- 
sonal name it is found at Kingsb and 
Willesden much earlier. Ralf Chalkhill of 
Hendon is mentioned in a deed 19 Henry VI. 
(see printed ‘Catalogue of Early Deeds 
at the Record Office’). In this case it 
seems that the family gave name to the 
place, having derived their surname from 
their place of origin—perhaps Kent or 
Sussex. Frep. 


In 1556 Chalk Farm was ‘“ Chawcoot’s 
Farm ” (Hist. MSS. Com., Fifteenth a 
Ap. IT. p. 259). H. W. U. 

Latin Pronunciation (10 S. ix. 81, 131, 
175, 251, 314, 351, 510).—Though you have 
closed this discussion, please allow me to 
say that M. Havutrmont is right, and I was 
wrong, in thinking that the “restored” 
pronunciation proposes for Latin @ the sound 
of our vowel in “ fat.”” The examples given 
for it are the second syllable of “‘ footpath ” 
and the first of “aha”; that is, shorter 
forms of the a in “father.” Whether it 
will be possible to make boys thus distinguish 
between longer and shorter forms of the 
same vowel-sound may be questioned ; but 
such is the proposal, not as stated in my 
previous letter (10 S. ix. 354). 

T. S. Omonp. 


JoHNSONIANA (10S. x. 8).—The suggestion 
that Dr. Johnson was in the habit of reject- 
ing whatever failed to please his palate is 
supported by Madame D’Arblay in a letter 
to . Thrale dated 16 Aug., 1785: “* Dr. 
Johnson,” she says, ‘swallows nothing 
but what he likes” (‘Madame D’Arblay’s 
Diary,’ ed. Dobson, 1904, i. 443). 

M. H. I. Lerts. 


“De Sc. Pamiserr (10 S. x. 8).—Mr. 
Rowe will find a igree of this family 
and much information concerning it in the 
ages of Charles Kerry’s ‘ History of the 
Goan of Bray (Berks),’ published in 
1861. R. B. 

Upton. 

Anonymous Works (10 S. x. 28).— 
‘Marriage Rites, Customs, and Ceremonies 
of the Nations of the Universe’ was written 
by Lady Augusta Hamilton. The first 
edition was 1822. AYEAHR. 


[W. C. B. also thanked for reply.] 


“ Risz,” Acrive Vers (10 S. ix. 427).— 
In my view, “rose” was an accidental 
strong conjugating of the verb to “ raise,” 
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by the speaker. In this connexion, however, 
conjugating that offends against modern 
canons is often sound (Middle) English, e.g., 
the invariable “slep” for “slept” of the 
Southern labourer (cf. ‘ Genesis and Exodus,’ 
1. 1941), and “‘catched” for “ caught” 
cachid ” in Wiclif). 


Gites Heron (10 S. ix. 469).—He was the 
son of Sir John Heron of Wanstead, and is 
referred to in the ‘ Story of Wanstead Park,’ 
by O. S. Dawson, which, after mentioning 
that the manor passed from Sir Ralph 
Hastings to Sir John Heron, states :— 

“His son Sir Giles Heron, who married the 
daughter of the worthy but hapless Sir Thomas 
More, was, in the reign of Henry VIIL, attainted 
of treason, because he would not acknowledge the 
king’s supremacy as the head of the Church, and 
his estates were seized by the Crown, and this 
manor was granted to Robert, Lord Rich.” 


G. H. W. 


See Mr. Joseph Gillow’s ‘ Bibliographical 
Dictionary of the English Catholics,’ iii. 281. 
JouHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Brass aS A SURNAME (10 S. viii. 350; 
ix. 358).—I wish to thank the correspondents 
at the latter reference, and also Dr. S. D. 
CLIPPINGDALE, who replied to me privately, 
for their information. It may only be 
coincidence, but it may, on the other hand, 
be a point in favour of the Breton deriva- 
tion, that the Brasses here are noted for 
their height and their length of limb. 

ALEX, RUSSELL. 


Stromness, Orkney. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 


ix. 488).—For the saying ‘‘ Les beaux esprits | h 


se rencontrent,’’ which forms the first half 
of Mr. Moreton’s third quotation, Mr. 
King (‘Classical and Foreign Quotations ’) 
refers to Quitard, ‘ Dict. des Proverbes.’ 
It is not noticed in the 20th ed. of ‘ Geflii- 
gelte Worte.’ But it is useful to remember 
that in earlier editions of Biichmann’s 
work the test of what constitutes a “‘ winged 
word”? was often more leniently applied, 
and several articles were included- which 
were afterwards struck out. In the 10th ed. 
(1877), for example, the author writes 
@. 123) that the earliest allusion to the 
above saying that he has found is in a German 
author, Andreas Gryphius (0b. 1664), in 
whose ‘ Horribilicribrifax,’ Act V. sc. vii., 
Daradidatumdarides says: ‘Les beaux 
esprits lernen einander durch dergleichen 
rencontre erkennen.”” Biichmann adds that 
Voltaire employs the expression in a letter 
to Thieriot of 30 June, 1760. Both Biich- 


mann and Mr. King quote “Great wits 
jump” from ‘Tristram Shandy,’ vol. iii. 
cap. ix. (orig. ed.). Epwarp BENSLY. 


The line about which Mr. WEBB inquires, 
ante, p. 28, 

And half detected, animate the whole, 
is—with ‘‘ detected’ substituted for ‘“‘ sus- 
pected’”’—in Sydney Smith’s recipe for 
salad dressing; see ““.A Memoir of the Rev. 
Sydney Smith, by his daughter Lady 
Holland,” 3rd ed., 1855, vol. i. p. 426 
(chap. xi.). 

Considering the wretched salad dressings 
so general in England, it should be worth 
reprinting in full :— . 

To make this condiment, your poet be; 

The pounded yellow of two hard-boil’d eggs ; 
Two boil’d potatoes, pass’d through kitchen sieve, 
Smoothness and softness to the salad give. 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl 

And, half-suspected, animate the whole. 

Of mordant mustard add a single spoon, 

Distrust the condiment that bites so soon; - 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault, 

To add a double quantity of salt ; 

Four times the spoon with oil from Lucca brown, 
And twice with vinegar procured from town ; 
And lastly, o’er the flavoured compound toss 

A magic soupcon of anchovy sauce. 

Oh, green and glorious ! Oh, herbaceous treat! 
*T would tempt the dying anchorite to eat : 

Back to the world he’d turn his —— soul ; 
And plunge his fingers in the salad-bowl ! 
Serenely full, the epicure would say, 

Fate cannot harm me, I have dined to-day. 

Concerning this recipe Smith says :— 

‘*T was not aware how much it had contributed 
to my reputation, till I met Lady —— at Bowood, 
who begged to be introduced to me, saying, she had 
so long wished to know me._I was of course highly 
flattered, till she added, ‘For, Mr. Smith, I have 
eard so much of your recipe for salads, that I was 
most anxious to obtain it from you.’ Such and so 
various are the sources of fame.”—Jbid., p. 425. 

Apparently “brown” at the end of the 
eleventh line should be ‘‘ crown.” 

W. H. Wills, in ‘ Poets’ Wit and Humour,’ 


OBERT PIERPOINT. 


The line referring to an onion in salad 
is to be found in Sydney Smith’s ‘ Recipe 
for a Winter Salad,’ where it reads 

And, scarce suspected, animate the whole. 
The ‘ Recipe’ is not to be found in the 
‘Works of Sydney Smith,’ published by 
Longmans in 1854 ; but I have extracted 


it from p. 137 of the appendix to ‘The Art 


| 
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; 1861, in his a ag of the recipe (p. 234), 
| omits the couplet beginning “‘ Four times.” 
|He gives “‘too” instead of “so” in the 
| eighth line, and “‘soup-spoon”’ instead of 
*“soupcon”’ in the fourteenth line. Both 
| of these corrections bp to be reasonable. 
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of Dining,’ published anonymously in 1852 
by John Murray (is the author A, ; eee 4 
A.C. :— 
Two large potatoes, passed through kitchen siev: 
Unwonted softness to the salad ive. ‘ 
Of mordant mustard add a single spoon ; 
Distrust the condiment which bites so soon ; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 
To add a double quantity of salt. 
Three times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown, 
And once with vinegar procured from town. 
The flavour needs it, and your poet begs, 
The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs. 
Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl, 
d, scarce suspected, animate the whole ; 
And lastly, on the flavoured compound toss 
A magic tea spoon of anchovy gauce. 
Then though green turtle fail, though venison’s 


tough, 
And ham and turkey are not boiled enough, 
Serenely full the epicure may say, 
Fate cannot harm me—I have dined to-day ! 

L. A. W. 

Dublin. 

|‘The Art of Dining’ is by Abraham Hayward. 
are thanked for 
replies. 


‘“* FemMER ” (10S. x. 9).—This is a dialect 
word used chiefly in the North of England, 
and meaning “‘ weak, frail, slender, slightly 
made, used both of persons and things. 
So writes Prof. Wright in the ‘ English 
Dialect Dictionary,’ published in six volumes, 
1896-1905. The range of the word is 
through Northumberland, Durham, Cumber- 
land, Yorkshire, and Lancashire. Prof. 
Wright finds the same word in the Swedish 
dialect, meaning active, light ; in Norwegian 
dialect as fim, quick ; in Old Norse as fimr, 
nimble, From it, he adds, come “femmer- 
some,” adj., stiff, not supple, “femoral” and 
* femmerous,” adj., slender, slight, frail, used 
in North Yorkshire and Lancashire. In 
‘ Northumberland Words’ Mr. R. O. Heslo 
defines “femmer” as “ weak, slight, frail, 
cranky, tender.” I do not find the word 
in Jamieson’s ‘ Scottish Dictionary.’ 

RicHarpD WELFORD. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“Femmer ”’ is in use here as opposed to 
strong, though I think it is not applied to 
rsons, but to objects. A chair is said to 
“‘femmer ” when it is rickety or cheaply 
put together. I was not aware the word 
was in use in Scotland. R. B—r. 
South Shields. 


_ Toors (10 S. ix. 326).—It may be 
interesting, as bearing upon the story of 


Pyrrhus (which Prof. Mahaffy takes to mean 
only that his teeth were very close-set), 


to mention that several members in two 
of a certain Connecticut family 
ad no teeth proper. The gums were re- 
placed by an undivided ring of tooth sub- 
stance, prolonged upward to the height 
of ordinary teeth, and were used in all 
respects as such. Forrest MorGan. 
artford, Conn. 


HaIR BECOMING SUDDENLY WHITE 
THROUGH Frar (10 S. ix. 445; x. 33).— 
Mr. PEEt quotes an instance, from *‘ Cameos 
from English History,’ in which the hair of 
a good Catholic is turned white on hearing 
that Henry of Navarre had become king. 
As a pendant to this it may be recalled that 
Henry himself asserted that on hearing 
of the Edict of Nemours (18 July, 1585), by 
which it was enacted that all Huguenots 
had either to go to Mass or leave the king- 
dom within six months, his moustaches 
suddenly turned white on that side of his 
face which was he lec by his hand. 
See ‘Memoirs of Sully,’ vol. i. p. 114, note 
(London, Wm. Miller, 1810); also Motley’s 
‘United Netherlands,’ vol. i. p. 132 (John 


“Among others whose acquaintance Montaigne 


’ | made in the bath-room [at Plombiéres] was Seigneur 


d’Andelot, formerly in the service of Charles V. and 

vernor for him of St. Quentin. One side of his 
beard and one eyebrow were white ; and he related 
that this change came to him in an instant one day 
as he was sitting at home, with his head leaning on 
his hand, in profound grief at the loss of a brother, 
executed by the Duke of Alba as accomplice of 
Counts Egmont and Horne. When he looked up 
and uncovered the part which he had clutched in his 
agony, the people present thought that flour had 
been sprinkled over rg Wg i St. John, ‘ Mon- 
taigne the Essayist,’ vol. ii. p. 137. 

A. oO. V 


Dr. Guy in his ‘ Forensic Medicine,’ 1844, 

writes thus :— 

“The effect of sudden and violent emotion in 
roducing a change in the colour of the hair is well 
nown. e same change has also been produced 

by disease, as in the following case, related by Dr. 
Gordon Smith. A lady, ‘when about the age of 
thirteen, went to bed one night, and about three in 
the morning was conscious of a sensation like faint- 
ing. She got up early, and found that the whole of 


her hair had become grey.’ 
This change was not confined to the hair 
of the rem E. YARDLEY. 


It should be noted that this subject has 
on more than one occasion been previously 
dealt with in ‘N. &Q.’ See 58. i. 444; 
6 S. vi. 85, 134, 329; vii. 37; viii. 97; ix. 
378; 7S. ii. 6, 93, 150, 238, 298, 404, 412, 
518; iii. 95; iv. 195, 415; vii. 344. 
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The references given in the reply at 
78. iv. 415 are incorrect, so far as they apply 
to 6 S. ix., the references given for this 
volume referring, in fact, to 7 s. ii. 

URLLAD. 


T. L. Peacock: “SkyLicHt’ AND 
Twiticut (10 x. 9).—These words are 
expressive of the “no heeltap”’ school of 
hospitality which prevailed at Headlong 
Hall, and at the other country mansions 
where Peacock’s novels take us. Mr. Head- 
long would not allow his guests to see “‘ sky- 
light ” through an emptied glass, or “ twi- 
light’ through a half-emptied glass—‘“‘ car 
de bien boire oncques ne fust faitard.” 

R. L. Moreton. 


Surely “No Skylight! No Twilight!” 
is merely equivalent to “‘ No Daylight ! ” 
HaARMATOPEGOS. 


May I suggest that the words ‘‘ No Sky- 
light ! No Twilight !” are intended to mean 
that Bacchanalian orgies should not take 
og in daylight, whether full or twilight, 

ut at night, with drawn curtains and arti- 
ficial light ? URLLAD. 


VERNON OF Hopnet (10S. ix. 168, 491).— 
The names of the husband of Frances Vernon 
(seventh child of John Vernon in the list 
sige at the latter reference) should read 

ir Anthony Sherley, and not Sir Arthur 
Shirley. He was the well-known traveller 
and diplomatist. (He was inter alia the 
last ambassador from the German Emperor 
to Morocco till within the last few years.) 
The marriage was an unhappy one, and 
there was no issue of it. 

The then existing branches of the Shirley 
family were distinguished from each other 
by the various spellings of the name. 

he main branch (Warwickshire and Derby) 
used Shirley; while Sherley was the 
spelling of the Wiston (Sussex) family, 
and Shurley that of the one of Isfield 
(also in Sussex). 

As to the question whether John Vernon 
was a knight or not, he is certainly so de- 
scribed by so good an authority as the late 
Mr. Evelyn Philip Shirley, both in the 
Stemmata Shirleiana ’ and in ‘ The Sherley 
Brothers’ (published for the Roxburghe 
Club, 1848). C. S. Harris. 


JouN ZEPHANIAH (10 ix. 
370, 455, 518).—Holwell took command of 
Fort William, Calcutta, on Drake’s desertion 
of the citadel. He survived the horrors of 
the “Black Hole’; but Mr. Montacue 


Epwarps is not quite correct in meling 
in his query that a monument was erec 
to Holwell in 1902 on the site of the tragedy. 
On the restoration of the settlement to the 
English, Holwell with others erected a 
monument near the fort, upon the face 
of which were inscribed particulars of the 
event and the names of the victims of the 
Nawab’s cruelty—Holwell’s name _ bein, 
included. This monument disappear 
many years ago; but Lord Curzon during 
his Viceroyalty erected, at his own expense, 
a replica (or nearly so) of it, which again 
records the name of Holwell and those of 
his fellow-sufferers. There is a fine con- 
temporary oil painting here, in the Victoria 
Hall collection, of Holwell engaged in inspect- 
ing the erection of the original monument. 

The story of Holwell and his heroism at- 
the time of the siege of Calcutta may be 
found in Mr. H. E. A. Cotton’s ‘ Calcutta 
Old and New,’ the Rev. W. K. Firminger’s 
handbook on Calcutta, and the earlier parts 
of Bengal : Past and Present, the magazine 
of the Calcutta Historical Society. 

Witmot CorFIELD. 
Calcutta. 


‘* PROMETHEAN ”’ (10 S. x. 10, 54).—Did 
the Drury Lane lamplighter of 1812. carry 
one of the articles ? It will be remembered 
that James Smith’s inimitable parody of 
Crabbe’s style opens :— 

Tis sweet to view, from half-past five to six, 
Our long wax-candles, with short cotton wicks, 
Touch’d by the lamplighter’s Promethean art, 

Start into light, and make the lighter start. 

But it is more likely that this is only a 
poetical allusion to the son of Iapetus. 
R. L. Moreton. 


Nursery Rime (10 S. ix. 408, 478; x. 
38).—The lines of Monk Lewis may be re- 
membered. I think that allusion has not. 
been made to them in this discussion. I 
may, however, have overlooked them. 

The worms they crept in, and the worms they crept: 


out; 
And wriggled his eyeballs and temples about. ° 
* Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogene. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Rusuuicuts (10 S. x. 27).—These are still 
specially made in small quantities for 
plumbers, who use them in their business, 
several of them being tied together to 


make a torch. Prof. V. B. Lewes, of the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich, told me 
he had great difficulty in obtaining speci- 
mens for one of his lectures on chemistry- 
I asked a friend of mine, the last of a family 
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that had been engaged in soap- and candle- 
making for two centuries, and he sent 
a bundle to the professor. He also told 
me that the industry, very small as it was, 
was disappearing, as plumbers now used 
spirit lamps instead of the rushlight torches. 
AYEAHR. 


I have about twenty holders of different 
shapes, sizes, and stands—some with candle 
holders attached, and some for hanging up 
—all collected in Shropshire and Mont- 
gomeryshire. I saw a few weeks ago at 

nighton an iron rushlight pan in which 
the fat was melted ; and I have a rushlight 
properly made, which was manufactured 
for a friend of mine about three years ago. 

HERBERT SOUTHAM. 
Shrewsbury. 


Maps (10S. x. 8).—Perhaps a reference to 
“The Geography of Ptolemy Elucidated,’ 
by Thomas Glazebrook Rylands, printed 
for the author by Ponsonby & Weldrick 
at the University Press, Dublin, 1893, ma 
be of some use to Yoarec. The boo 
contains no bibliography of Ptolemy’s 
‘Geography,’ but in his preface the author 
says (pp. v, vi) :— 

“So far as could be made out, we have no editio 
princeps worthy of the name. It was in the course 
of this study (t.e., of nearly every printed edition, 
and not a few of the manuscripts, in the libraries 
at home and abroad, including the Vatican), after 
examining the two manuscript issues of Nicolaus 
de Donis, and the edition of 1482, that the con- 
clusion was reached as to its value......It is not 
suggested that any one edition is a safe guide alone ; 
but that, of all that have been examined, the 
edition 1482 is, on the whole, the one which is most 
reliable.” 

A foot-note on p. vi says :-— 

“*So far as I am aware, no edition of the ‘ Geo- 
graphy’ has hitherto been poate in England, while 
more than seventy have mn issued on the Con- 
tinent. I have good reason to believe that a photo- 
lithographic fac-simile of this Donis volume is likely 
to be published.” 

Mr. Rylands died some years ago. Pro- 
bably his son Mr. W. Harry Rylands, F.S.A., 
formerly Secretary of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, or Mr. W. R. Scott of Trinity 
College, Dublin, who helped Mr. Rylands 
in the production of his book, the latter 
being the editor, could give Yerec much 
information as to the early copies of the 
Ptolemy maps. RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


The 33rd ‘Bulletin Annuel’ of the 
Société Jersiaise, issued this month (July) 
to members, pp. 319 to 381, would prove of 
great assistance to YGREC. 

Cuas. A. BERNAU. 


PRIOR AND HIS CHLOE (10 S. x. 7).— 
If Chloe were respectable, the parallel 
between her and Lydia would not be good ; 
for Lydia certainly was not respectable. 

And let us like Horace and Lydia agree. 

If Prior wrote charming verses on Chloe, 
Horace wrote verses ten times more charm- 
ing on Lydia, Barine, Newra, and other 
disreputable ladies. It is possible that 
Prior knew an estimable Miss Taylor, but 
he did not do her much honour if he iden- 
tified her with Chloe. The whole poem 
seems to me to admit only of one interpre- 
tation. One of Prior’s poems to Chloe 
(for she is mentioned by name in it), called 
“A Lover’s Anger,’ concludes with these 
lines :— 

So saying, she careless her bosom displayed ; 

That seat of delight I with wonder surveyed, 

And forgot every word I designed to have said. 
She softened her lover’s anger in the same 
way in which Phryne obtained her acquittal. 
Those verses would never have been written 
on a modest woman. E. YARDLEY. 

Victorian Coin (10 S. ix. 209, 497; 
x. 16).—The coin as described in the query 
differs both as to obverse and reverse from 
the ‘‘Godless” or ‘“‘Graceless Florin,” 
of which I have one before me as I write. 

In the latter both D.g. and F.p. are 
omitted. The inscription on the obverse 
is simply ‘Victoria Regina, 1849.” On 
the reverse are four shields placed crosswise 
bearing the arms of England (twice) and 
Scotland and Ireland, encircled by the 
inscription ONE FLORIN ONE TENTH OF A 
PounD. This, I believe, was intended as 
a first step towards decimalizing the coinage. 
The coin was issued under the Mastership 
of Richard Lalor Sheil, who was a Roman 
Catholic, and was Master of the Mint 1846-50 
(see ‘D.N.B.’). Whether he was dismissed 
on account of the coin or not I do not know, 
but in the year following its issue he was 
appointed Minister at Florence, and died 
in 1851. 

See also Dr. Brewer’s ‘ Reader’s Hand- 
book,’ s.v. ‘ Godless Florin.’ 

C. S. Harris. 


“THE CrooKep (10 S. ix. 190, 
452; x. 38).—Instead of the traces being 
attached directly to a harrow—the old-time 
wooden one—they are attached to what is 
called a “billet,” the equivalent of what 
is more generally known as a “swingle- 
tree.” To assist in  pceegs. this from 
hitting the horse’s heels it was often curved, 


and as such is known as a “ crooked billet.”’ 
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Such, according to local idea, is the deriva- 
tion of the name of an inn called ‘“ The 
Crooked Billet,” which stood a century ago 
in the parish of Ash by Wrotham, Kent, 
on the road between Fawkham Green and 
i own. Some eighty years ago, how- 
ever, it had ceased to exist as an inn and 
had been converted into a couple of cottages. 
A woman who lived in one of them—as she 
would say, “‘ This parish is her native ”— 
remembers seeing there many tubs and 
barrels and other things, which were locally 
reputed to be part of the stock-in-trade of 
smugglers and their associates and abettors. 
Since then it has been all pulled down, and 
on the site now stand a farm- house and 
cottages. The name still lingers in that 
of the farm, which is called the Billet Farm, 
and in that of the hill road close by, leading 
up to “the vineyard field” in Ash, which 

is called the Billet Hill. 

F, F. LAMBARDE. 


CuHALIcE InscripTion, 1645 (10 S. ix. 
470).—The Romans are said to have brought 
the vine to the shores of the Lake of Geneva, 
and among their settlements there were 
Lustriacum and Collium, now represented 
by the large villages of Lutry and Cully, 
round which excellent wine is still grown. 
The neighbourhood possesses a very ancient 
guild of vine-dressers known as “ l’ Abbaye 
des Vignerons,”’ the headquarters of which 
are at Vevey. It is possible that this guild 
may have had its headquarters at Lutry 
in the seventeenth century, and that this 
‘chalice’? may have belonged to it. The 
existence of an abbey at Lutry in 1645 is, 
of course, out of the question. The Bishop 
of Lausanne was forced to fly to Fribourg 
in 1536, and from that date down to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century Catho- 
licism was proscribed in Vaud. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


CLERGY IN Wies (10 S. viii. 149, 214; 
ix. 497; x. 16).—I can remember seeing 
Archbishop Sumner preach in a wig, in a 
church in or near Eaton Square, in 1853 or 
1854. JAMES CULL. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


The Standard of 6 Aug., 1901, states that 
at the marriage of the Princess Royal with 
Prince Frederick William of Prussia, which 
took place in the Chapel Royal on 25 Jan., 
1858, Dr. Sumner, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, who performed the ceremony, wore 


for the last time the once essential wig. 
HELLIER GOSSELIN-GRIMSHAWE. 
Errwood Hall, Buxton. 


StuFFED CHINE (10 S. x. 30).—This 
delicacy is still prepared in North Lincoln- 
shire. The chine is first salted and hung 
like bacon. When it is to be cooked, 
incisions are made parallel with its sides 
and down to the bone, but not quite to the 
ends, or it would fall in pieces. The gashes 
are filled with chopped herbs—sage, onion, 
thyme, marjoram, columbine, primrose, 
and perhaps other herbs. The chine is 
then tightly wrapped in a cloth, and gently 
boiled or steamed for some hours, after 
which it is eaten cold at breakfast, farm- 
house tea, or supper. J. T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


I have frequently eaten both stuffed chine 
and frumenty in South Notts, but neither 
of them, so far as I know, was considered 
peculiarly appropriate to sheepshearing 
feasts. Frumenty we ate mostly at Michael- 
mas, and I know a Yorkshire firm of corn 
merchants and millers who still present 
their best customers with a small ae of 
new wheat at that season, ostensibly for 
the purpose of making it. Stuffed chine 
was a delicacy for winter or early spring. 

Cc. C. 


I met with stuffed chine fifty years ago 
at South Kyme, Lincolnshire. 
Sr. SwirHn. 


Watpock Famity (10 S. ix. 508).— 
Edmondson’s ‘ Complete Body of Heraldry ’ 
(1780) gives Or, an “‘ etoile ’’ radiated sable, 
but makes no mention of the original grant ; - 
hence Mr. Ext may assume they were regis- 
tered at the College of Arms long before 
Edmondson’s day. 

BERNARD Lorp M. QUILLIN. 


Burke’s ‘General Armory’ gives the 
arms of Waldock as Or, an estoile radiated 
sable. H. J. B. Clements. 

Killadoon, Cellbridge. 

[Com. Line. also refers to Burke.] 


“Pink Saucer” (10 S. ix. 486).—I 
remember this well as an article in common 
use in the “sixties ”’ of last century, when 
the saucers were sold, if I am not mistaken, 
at fourpence or fivepence each. They, in 
common with a good many other popular 
dye-stuffs, were driven out of use by the 
ubiquitous Judson. Cc. C. B. 


SurRREY GARDENS (10 S. ix. 490; x. 32). 
—In the British Museum there are eight 
volumes of programmes, tickets, &c., from 
the openirig to the burning in 1861. 

AYEAHR. 


go 
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Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 


Nunburnholme : its History and Antiquities. By the 
Rev. M. C. F. Morris. (York, John Sampson; 
London, Henry Frowde.) 


NUNBURNHOLME is not a noteworthy place amon 
the villages of Yorkshire, but those who r 
Mr. Morris’s account thereof will, we are sure, give 
his work a high place among the local histories of 
Northern England. The little town, as the 
inhabitants fondly, and with complete accuracy, 
call it, stands on the western edge of the East 
Riding Wolds, at the point where they meet '“‘ the 
far-stretching Vale of York.” 

The introductory chapter deals with the geology 


of the district ; then we are introduced to Neolithic | }, 


man, of whose burial mounds and implements we 
have a good account. What language these remote 
predecessors of ours spoke is unknown, and will 
most likely remain so, but it is not improbable 
that there were several tongues struggling for the 
mastery, for the skulls that have been found in the 
barrows unmistakably indicate more than one line 
of descent, some being long and narrow, others 
broad and round, the latter seemingly belonging to 
the stronger race, while intermediate types, indi- 
cating racial crossing, form the greater number. 
This blending of races olny occurred before 
the tribes settled on the Yorkshire Wolds, and it 
may well be before they arrived in any part of what 
we now call England. 

Hardly anything is known of Nunburnholme 
before the Norman Conquest. Its history begins, in 
fact, with the Domesday survey (1086), though we 
are justified in assuming that it was inhabited at a 
far earlier period. 

Mr. Morris pe an interesting sketch of the 
early history of the manor. Early manorial history 
is in many cases very difficult to elucidate. 
We cannot, therefore, take upon ourselves the 
responsibility of contradicting him, but the state- 
ment ‘that the early grouping of parishes fol- 
lowed manorial lines ” is, we think, far too wide. 
It seems certain that in many parts of the kingdom 
the parish was an earlier division than the manor. 
In a county which adjoins Yorkshire we know a 
parish within the boundaries of which were two 
complete manors and parts at least of two others. 
It is well to remark that though knowledge has 
increased in_ recent days, the term ‘‘ manor,” as 
used in pre-Norman days, is by no means free from 
difficulty. Mr. Morris has made out a satisfactory 
list of the Lords of Nunburnholme from Forne, 
who may have held it previous to the Norman 
time. He may have been, and probably was, 
ancestor of the Greystockes, who held it for pen | 
generations ; afterwards it passed to the Dacres an 
Howards, then by sale in 1765 to the Duke of 
Devonshire. In 1847 it was again sold to George 
Hudson, “the Railway King”; and when mis- 
fortunes fell upon that rash speculator it passed to 
Albert Denison, first Lord Londesborough, by 
whose representative it is still held. The only 
doubtful points in this long list are between 1086 
and 1209. 

The church is an interesting fabric which has not 
suffered much from restoration. The evils it under- 
went were mainly at the time of the Reformation 


and from the utter 5 which fell upon it in the 
eighteenth century. Now all has been done to pre- 
serve what is left and make it suitable for worship. 
The dedication was originally that of All Hallows, 
as is proved by ancient wills; but in later time it 
became known as St. James’s, under which title 
it_ appears in Ecton’s ‘Thesaurus’ and Bacon’s 
‘ Liber Regis.’ 

In the churchyard are the remains of an early 
cross which were found in a ruinous porch. Mr. 
Morris reproduces a description of this interesting 
relic written by the expert hand of Romilly Allen. 
Though it is in fair preservation, it seems impos- 
sible to interpret the meaning of the greater part 
of the sculptures. 

The Benedictine convent of St. Mary can never 
have been a house of much importance. It fell 
with the lesser monasteries. Its founder has not 
been identified. The author thinks that it may 
ave been one of the ancestors of the house of 
Greystocke. 

There is a very good comment on the dialect of 
the Nunburnholme neighbourhood, which would 
make a profitable study for those who still treat 
with contempt the folk-speech of their forefathers. 


Catalogue of the Library of Charles Darwin, now in 
the Botany School, Cambridge. Compiled by 
H. W. Rutherford, of the University Library. 
With an Introduction by Francis Darwin. (Cam- 
bridge, University Press.) 

Tue frequency and rapidity with which the libraries 

of the illustrious dead are sold (“‘ dispersed” is, we 

believe, an expressive trade wn is distressing. 

Occasionally, however, a famous collection such as 

that of the late Lord Acton remains intact and in 

good hands. This book records the transfer of the 
whole of Darwin’s library by his distinguished son 

Mr. Francis Darwin, to the Botany School of 

Cambridge for the use of the University—an 

admirable bequest which will be always available 

for reference. 
The Introduction supplies several interesting 

details of Darwin’s books. He hardly ever had a 

bound, and the sixth edition of Lyell’s 

‘Elements,’ which he found too heavy to be read 

with comfort, he converted into two volumes by 

cutting it in half. This short way with bulky 
tomes might be brought with advantage to the 
notice of some publishers who are responsible for 
heavy single volumes. The hands of the present 
reviewer, for instance, have been before now 
benumbed by the effort of holding Strasburger’s 

‘Textbook of Botany ’—an admirable volume, but 

not a light one in any sense of the word. Much of 

Darwin’s reading was in German, and he had his 

difficulties with that scientific tongue. There are 

numerous pencil annotations by him. Patrick 

Matthew’s k on ‘Naval Timber and Arbori- 

culture,’ 1831, was first introduced to Darwin b 

long extracts published in The Gardeners’ Chronicle 

of 7 April, 1860, by the author. As regards this 
k we read the following pronouncement here :— 
“Matthew claimed quite justly that he put 
forward the theory of Natural Selection long before 

‘The Origin of Species’ was published. It is 

certainly surprising to find in a book dated 1831 the 

exproesse ‘natural process of selection among 
nts. 

, It is pointed out that Darwin’s library is well 

placed in the Botany School, since it was a Professor 

of Botany at Cambridge, Henslow, who “‘determined 
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his career as a naturalist.” Further, Cambridge is 
not only Darwin’s own University, but was also 
that of his grandfather Erasmus, who formed a 
botanic garden, published ‘ The Loves of the Plants,’ 
and was concerned with questions of evolution. 


Documents relating to the Office of the Revels in the 
Time of Queen Elizabeth. Edited, with Notes 
and Indexes, by Albert Feuillerat. (Nutt.) 


Satiro-Mastix. By T. Dekker. Herausgegeben nach 
den Drucken von 1602 von Dr. Hans Scherer. 
(Same publisher.) 


Tue bulky Revels volume is Vol. XXI. of the 
series of ‘‘Materialien zur Kunde des Alteren 
Englischen Dramas,” which, under the spirited 
direction of Prof. Bang, has done much to clear up 
the difficulties and exhibit the texts of a most 
important period of the English stage. Prof. 
Feuillerat, who writes in excellent English, has 
iven us a masterly piece of editing which ought to 
in ripe 4 library of any pretensions. e has 
devoted infinite care to the printing of the text; 
his notes show his ample knowledge of the work 
of English scholars, and he gives us besides a 
glossarial index, an_ index of proper names, and 
a subject index. he notes are testimonies to 
the editor’s erudition, and contest, it seems to us, 
with success, some of the conclusions of Mr. 
E. K. Chambers in his ‘ Tudor Revels.’ The repu- 
tation of Collier is further reduced, but Cunning- 
ham is found to be an accurate editor of the Revels. 
The rag of the plays mentioned is sometimes 
uncertain. It is ingeniously smqgoeted we notice, 
that one called ‘The Painful Phillgrimage’ (sic) 
may be as these two words occur in 
the course of the play. The meticulous care which 
is shown in printing the text is revealed in several 
notes as to uncertain words. 

Altogether, our only regret is that a work of such 
value did not receive cloth binding in the first 
instance as a matter of course. But we must not 
ask too much of a series which would be impossible 
without generous and unremunerative labour on 
the pene of the devoted band which the Professor 
of English Philology at Louvain inspires to study. 

The contribution to the ‘ Materialien” which 

recedes the ‘ Documents relating to the Revels’ is 
kker’s ‘Satiro-Mastix,’ edi by Dr. Hans 
Scherer, who provides German notes to the play. 
While these are reasonable and ingenious, they 
might, we think, give a few more explanations, 
instead of referring to the places where such 
explanations can be found. ‘ Poesies for rings,” 
for instance, is at once cleared up for the English 


reader if he is referred to the more familiar form in | U.S. 


this connexion, ‘‘ posies.” 


The Poetical Works of Keats. Edited, with an 
Introduction and Textual Notes, by H. Buxton 
Forman, C.B. (Frowde, Oxford University Press.) 


Tue heading at the top of the title-page, ‘‘ Oxford 
Edition,” will lead the judicious reader to expect 
good and thorough work, and he will not be dis- 
appointed when he comes to examine Mr. Forman’s 
latest issue concerning a poet on whom he 

specialized for years. The introduction is substan- 
tially that su ow by the editor to a rag issue, 
also published by the Clarendon Press, in 1906, and 


it tells with lucidity the somewhat complicated 
history of the sources of Keats’stext. It happens 
that these sources are more numerous than usual, 


and the text is further complicated by the casual 
— of the poet. Various readings are 
printed at the bottom of the pages, and Mr. Forman 
may be trusted to reproduce these correctly, for 
there is no greater master than he of the small de- 
tails which often escape even a careful editor or 
printer. 

It is interesting to note that Keats has been 
credited with, or suspected of, the authorship of 
verses now proves to be by Mrs. Tighe, Laman 
Blanchard, B. W. Procter, and Massinger. We 
fully agree with Mr. Forman in scouting the claims 
of the ‘Song’ beginning 

Stay, ruby-breasted warbler, stay ' 
It is written in George Keats’s hand, and seems 
unworthy of John Keats at any period. 

The comparatively small amount of Keats’s out- 
pes allows of large type in a single-volume edition. 

e envy the rising generation who can procure 
such good text, editing, and binding as this for a 
sum which would hard y have purchased an inferior 
edition some years since. e hope that Keats’s 
fame as a classic and an exemplar will be spr 
much further than it reaches at present, and must 
gently protest at the phrase lyric” 
used pt Mr. Forman concerning the Nightingale 
Ode. The MS. of the Ode is, as Mr. Forman has, 
indeed, said just above, “important” or ‘ very 
important.” The Ode itself is not less than im- 
mortal, and it is surely as well to say so in these 
days, when many versifiers as well as readers regard 
their favourite hymnal collections as the t 
models, and are deaf to the masters of poetry, such 
as Keats and Coleridge. 

The copy sent to us has a bright red cover. Some 
of the earlier “‘Oxford” issues were, we think, clad 
in blue. Perhaps both colours are available—at any 
rate, we certainly prefer blue for poets. Did not 
Keats write a sonnet on that colour, too? 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WEcannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


D. M. Philadelphia (‘‘ American Ambassador or 
.S. Ambassador”). — See the editorial note at 
108. v. 510. 

R. Prerpornt (‘‘ Lincolnshire Cattle and Fuel: 
He who looked over Lincoln ”).—The first allusion 
is to the use of cow-dung for fuel, for which see the 
long discussion at 8 S. iv. 226, 277, 377, 417; vi. 475. 
The second is to the proverb about the Devil looking 
over Lincoln, also much discussed in ‘ N. & Q.’ See 
the editorial note at 8S. ii. 128, and the replies at 
p. 210 of the same volume. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘“‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chanvery 
Lane, E.C. 
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Particulars of 


W. H. SMITH & SON’S LIBRARY 
And its advantages. 


The Library contains over 500,000 Volumes of Works representing all 
Classes of General Literature. 


Nearly every recognized work published in recent years can be obtained from our Library. The 
Btudent, the Politician, the Professional Man, the Scientist, the Sportsman, the Lover of Fiction, and 
General Reader will find an infinite variety of choice. Our Catalogue will prove a reliable guide to all 
that is best in General Literature. All books of popular interest are added as published. Subscribers 
have the privilege of being transferred to any of our 800 Branches. The books are sent from our Head 
Office to the Branches carriage paid, or they can be changed direct from Head Office by Parcel Post or 
Rail. Boxes Bap sco gratis. We issue at frequent periods a prospectus of the newest books in 
circulation. A post card will bring it to you on application. 


Terms of Subscription. 


LONDON. 
For Eachanging at a London Terminus and 186, Strand, W.C, 

*] Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
EIGHT Vols, .. 3 3 0 
FIFTEEN Vols. 015 5 5 0 


ae deposit of 2s. 6d. on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions. 


SUBURBAN AND COUNTRY. 
For Eachanging at any of the Suburban and Country Depots. 


*1 Month 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 

ONE Vo OPE OFS CHO 
TWO Vols... .. O 4 6 4 111 6 
THREE Vols, ... 0 6 0 017 0 1 3 0 2 2 0 
FOUR Vols. 1 0 0 18 0 210 0 

*A deposit of 2s. 6d, on each Volume is required with all Monthly Subscriptions, 

CLASS B.—The Older Books. 3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 


SPECIAL TRAVELLING SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Entitling Subscribers to Hachange at any Depot without previous notice. Terms on application. 
PARCEL POST EXCHANGE. 


Books may be exchanged yay the PARCEL Post, by RAIL, at reduced carriage rates, or by any 
other available means desired, from the Head Office to any part of the United Kingdom, the cost of 
postage and carriage being borne by the Subscriber. Boxes are supplied gratis, 


A CATALOGUE OF SURPLUS LIBRARY AND NEW REMAINDER BOOKS. 
offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and supplied gratis on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
186, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. (Howard Street entrance). 
AND AT W. H. SMITH & SON’S BAILWAY BOOKSTALLS AND SHOP BRANCHES. 
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A SELECT LIST OF 


BOOKS ON 


GARDENING 


TO BE OBTAINED AT THE 
‘GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE’ OFFICE from H. G. COVE, Publisher, 


Prices Quoted are in all cases Post Free. 


ALPINE FLORA: for Tourists and 
Amateur Botanists. By Dr. JOLIUS HOFF- 
MAN. Translated by K, 8. BARTON (Mrs. A. 
GEPP). With 40 Plates, containing 250 
Coloured Figures from Water-Colour Sketches 
by HERMANN FRIESE. 8vo, 7s. 10d. 


ALPINE FLOWERS FOR GAR- 
DENS. By W. ROBINSON. Revised Edition. 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 11d. 


BAMBOO GARDEN, THE. — By 
LORD REDESDALE. Illustrated by ALFRED 
PARSONS, 8vo, 10s. 10d, 


BOTANY, A TEXT - BOOK OF. 
By Dr. EK. STRASBURGER. Translated by 
H.C. PORTER, Ph.D. Revised. Fifth Edition, 
686 Illustrations. 18s. 5d, 


BOTANY, A YEAR'S. Adapted to 
Home and School Use. By FRANCES A. 
With 195 Illustrations. Crown 
vo, 58. 8d. 


BOTANY, THE TREASURY OF. 
Edited by J. LINDLEY, M.D. F.R.8., and T. 
MOORE, F.L.8. With 20 Steel Plates and 
Woodcuts. Two Parts. Fcap, 8vo, 
12s. 5d, 


CACTUS CULTURE FOR 
AMATEURS: being Descriptions of the various 
Cactuses grown in this Country, By W. 
WATSON, Curator of the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew. New Edition. Profusely 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, 5s. 4d, 


ENGLISH FLOWER GARDEN, 
THE. An Illustrated Dictionary of all the 
Plants Used, and Directions for their Culture 
and Arrangement. By W. ROBINSON. With 
numerous Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 15s. 6d. 
Also 2 vols. half-morocco, 24s. 7d. ; 1 vol. half- 
morocco, 21s. 7d. 


FLORA, BRITISH, HANDBOOK OF 
THE. By GEO. BENTHAM. Revised by 
sir JOSEPH HOOKER, Seventh Edition. 


FLORA, BRITISH, ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS OF THE. By W. H. FITCH and 
W. G. SMITH. 1,315 Wood Engravings. 
Revised and Enlarged. 9s. 3d. 


FORCING BOOK, THE. By Prof. 
L. H. BAILEY. Globe 8vo, 4s. 4d. 


FORESTRY, A MANUAL OF. 
WM. SCHLICH, Ph.D. C.1.E. 

Vol. I. THE UTILITY OF FORESTS, AND 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 
68. 3d. 

» II, THE FORMATION AND TENDING 
OF WOODS; or, Practical Sylvi- 
culture. Illustrated, 7s. 4d. 

III. MANAGEMENT, Illustrated, 

83. 4d. 

» IV. FOREST PROTECTION. By W. R. 
FISHER, B.A. With 259 Illustra- 
tions, 98. 4d. 

V. FOREST UTILIZATION. By W. RB, 
FISHER, B.A. With 343 Illustra- 
tions. 12s. 4d. 


FORESTRY, ENGLISH ESTATE. 


By A. C. FORBES. Copiously illustrated. 
38 pages. . 12s. 10d. 


FORESTRY, WEBSTER’S 
PRACTICAL, Fourth and Enlarged Edition. 
Demy 8vo, illustrated, cloth gilt, 5s. 4d. 


FRUIT GARDEN, THE. By George 


BUNYARD and OWEN THOMAS.  8vo, 
buckram, 21s. 6d. 
THE 


FRUIT GROWING, 
PRINCIPLES OF. By Prof. L. H. BAILEY, 
Globe 8vo, 5s. 4d. 


FRUIT TREES IN POTS. By Josh 
BRACE, Twenty-two Years Foreman for 
Thos, Rivers & Son. Illustrated. Large crown 

__ 8vo, post free, 5s. 3d. 


Complete 16-page Catalogue sent post free on application to 


H. G. COVE, 41, Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


RD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s 


Published C, FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buil 
J. EDW. Buildings, 


E.C.; and Printed by 


Chancery Lane, 
Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, "ale 25, 1908 
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